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A, THE EARLY ARAB AND ROMAN COMMERCE WITH INDIA 


The Arabian Sea $rade with India is belioved to have 
begun fron the third aiilleniun S.C. when nerchents fron anci ont 
OD4ilnun traded with the cities of the Indus Valley. Shipe of 
Ur and Bebylen carried Indian cotton goods, drugs and other 
merchandise te the Hesspetaniah fegions. Eurep oan trades with 
India across the Nsditaerransan had also to be sarried through 
{ntermnediLaries like the Phoenickans, Arabians, Greeks, A Hone: 
Syrians, Jews, Arneniens, Cousasisns, Auxumi tes and Sons l186» 
The Phoenieians who were a Senetie people, worse dong active in the 
Mediterranean. They doninated the western sestion of the trade 
routes that on the wastorn side passed through the Red Sea 


1 Dr rg Jha. PArEhe Goan London, 1966,p.2. Cotton in 
Sanskrit is s4n ikely the Greek tera sindon fer 
«atten és a ا‎ ef the sans ward, See also Stuart P{ggot, 

iA nfs e" Londen, 1961, PPe117, 118, 

2 Canbridg e, 1968, Pp.01°2. 

Dunc Rê ef Ur, see K,i. Paniker, 

۴ Annan le £ Negar 196 0 ا‎ ej alee PC. 

: : n_Anci si AHAB, Now Doelht, 


E E 4‏ 4 ه2 
0 2 6 راا ل GTI‏ 
ef‏ 8 6 
ier out 0 E QSovt1l, pre‏ م1 


a. Lenden, 1966, p.16; alse tole eran en TA, RS 
0 Oelhk, 1974, Poe 
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end the Persian Gulf, This concentration or ‘narrowing of 
the great commercial pathways between tha Cost ané West Ain the 
‘Levant' ar the 'Fertile »“ Crescent’ Eonsined sa unique fsa turs 
ef world connsrce till the rounding up of the Cepe of Good Hops 
offered an additionel pessage. lpon the declines 6f the Ronan 
Enpise by the Pith century A.D., Byzentiun {inherited oentzel 
over this finportant ceanercs, since both Egypt (connanding the 
Aud Ses) and Syrie (with its entzepots recsiving goods Pron the 
Peraian Gulf)  becanes parts of the Byzantine Capit. 


The actual sarriers of conwerce On the sastern side 
changed with time, The Red Ses $tade wes donineted by the 
Sabasene of Seuth Arabia, Their fortress o? Petra snd Wadi Sirhan 
suceunbed to tha North Arabian tribes around J20 6,6. and the 
Minssoen » Sabassans were expelled fron Osydan heving been pushed 
athuwazt the main roads joining North-West Arabia to the Hediterrs= 
non pO: 

The assumption of power by the Heoneritas in 115 O0,C, in 
South-West Arebis msde them naturssl heirs to this conneree, Oespits 
the very insignificant cenaeroial sols oF Hazransut, Coetabenes 
end Gebbanital, oriental wares did seach the Ronan terri tor i08. 
The Nabatesan Arabs, inhabiting the Suez Peninsula and the North 
Western patts of Arabia extended their influenss doun the Aod Sea 
cosst, and ss {inlend sastward «as to Euphrates with their 
capital at Petra. They conducted trade with the Persian Gulf, 


1 Betusen the Deed Sea and the Aslsnitie Gulf in the vedi Mu 
Wares thet Petra received were 8: 
Werming ten, 0.11. peased on te the Hediterrsnean. 
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۹ 
with the Sabseans snd with Hazranaute 


Sone of the Azrab-Afzican merchants of the Sonali aoast 
maintained comnercisl contacts with Gujarat, Their main Qentzes 
weze on ‘the Cape f Spicse'. They even founded an Abbyseinian 
kingdon with Axum as the raya} Seat and Aulils An the Rod Sse 
=s the main pork, They were able to prevent Indian traders fron 


2 
penetrating boyend southosast Arabia and the east coast oF APriu03s, 


The Arabian Sea trade was contzolisd An many ways by the 
menscons, Sefers tha nanscens had been understood, navigation 
Ain the Arebisn Sea musk have besn confined $o Goastsl VOY 05: 
The foal development of op en=-ses navigation gane only with the 
‘discovery’ of the monsoons said to have boon made in the firset 


century of the Christion ors. 


The suecret of the monsoons and Ate regularity 4» aseribed 
to a Greek pilot and merchant Hippalus. Owing to the ignorance 


1 e Agatherchidee (113 86.C.) describes Gertrhasens end 
ebosns ss ths most well=pisced nstions bsoasuss of their 
etretegie position for controlling the conaeroe whieh passed 
betusen Asia and Europe, See Hadi Hasan, 
Of, London, 1928, 47. MHaqboo ۰ 
aff, Gonbey, 1969, P.789. 


2, arming ton, pp» 12-13. 


3. TF jee Crrige cen np) tra wWe,H.Sehoff, Delhi 
© boo 6 translation of an annonyneue Greek 


work tha could soughly be relsted to 50 A4,Û, to 95 A.0. 
br eg ehr e e adept Fd STIAT ş Ûriont, 1957, 
8 0 London, 196 
ا‎ Tinbota n AFAS ASAR IA Ehe Tala esan Boars’ 
Poriuuege(being a translation o? K TO . 
Lassi TÊ, uk SDD sa aL Agef Ahnad b, Meji alle jdt) 
ee pote 
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ef mnonsson winds the Greeks of the Augustsn period had to faces 
a nunbar of cbatecles fron the series of Fac we contzo1l0d 
the intervening cosets, sueh aa Egyptians, Sabeans and the 

۹ 


GarFshNa SaNS 


Buk enas š$hs monsoons were understood, direct asiling wee 
made possible across the agcean fron ports On the east African 
coast and ths Red Sea to the Western cosst of Indie, Sueh 
voyages grostly reduced the tins teken for treneport of goods 
fran ons side of the Indian GOesan to the ether. For inetancs the 
ships osuld reaoch Mabiris fron Gceslis within ferty deya e 


0 
I]t waa prebabîùy the discovery of the sensnons, wan zesponsiblse 


for the inezeess of connotes bstusen the Read Ses and India shioh 
Strabo ( 4.0. 97} notices on the basis of his oun observation. 
He 4elis ua thet 120 ahips «6 year 1left Myos Hermos fot India 

when as any ons ventured out during the deys o? the 
Ptolanieae. The inforzeation Ae se striking thet one begins to 
auwppeoee that the discovery of the nonseons mus havs just praoeded 
the Augustan Age, snd is, therefore, «aerilier then 1st Century 4.0. 


1 Warning ton, ppe10=-11« Cf. Simkin, Po 22. 
2, wWermiNQtON, ppe 66, 167, 234 ot paasin, 


۴ Rebe Ma juntearf, 

P.284 Cranes ta 4 ox trad ts 2 r ree E 
4. Cf Gef Houranki, 

Aesdinvel Tines, Err iF ي‎ 
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Warming ton di» indeed of opinion that the use of monsoon had 
heen dianovered sarly and then kept secret by the Arabs fron 
the Greeks so as to naintsin a nonopoly Of the Arabian Sea 

۹ 


GORNGEGO 0: 


The period from 13 BoC. tO 96 A.D, witnessed the zenith 
of Greeco-Riomnan trade with India. Ot wes at this time thet 
Roman Stategseen began to be concerned about the export Of 
precious mnetsl to India in return for such luxury items as mMualin. 
Pl4iny (69-79 A.D.) assessed the Rome's trade with Indias at 
125,000,000 gjnsgj and the outflow for Arabian and Chinese trede 
at 12,500,000 dinari. In Pliny's time one gdingszj hed a silver 
content Of 3.13.03 grams. The AVESyg had a gold content of 
7.3 grams so that the tuo metals had an exchange rstio of 1:11, 
as agsinat 1: 27 in 4967. For a vast empire dike Roane this was 
nOk @ bfig drain but may be said to be sus tan tte. Wha t saoms 
remarkable 1s the fect that 4t should be s» constant feature of 
India's oversea trade until modern tines that gold and silver 


should have always flowed in while India exported only cGonnodi ti ss. 


The Greeks who oceuwpied s8 premier position An the 
«astern parts Of? the Ronan Empire wera now quite Paniliar with 


ths various countzias of the Indien ÛOcean area, the markets of 


1 wWarmington,P.10. Numismatic evidence suggests that after the 
discovery Of the seasonal character Of monsoon thars develop od 
extensive trade betusen the regiona of Kerala and Rone, Cf. 

K وہ‎ enikal, Poe 


2. wermning ton, peo 274; Siakin, pps 45, 55. 
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South-west Arabia, Cast Africae, Ceylon and Bay of Bengal, the 
aouth of Ganges as far ae the 'Lolden Chersonase' and to tFedse 


۹ 
even with the port of 'Calligars'., 


After 300 A.D. the Roman Empire declined snd its coinage 
depreciated, its İndian trade began to deosy. Tha Graek 
sautraffic An the Indian Ocean deaolined correspondingly, There is 
comp iata absence of Romen coins in India efter Carescalla (2120 
217 0) suggesting a practical cloauro of the Romanelndian 


OOMAONC O, 


Partly owing to dacÃiining of Ronan influence, Abyssinia 
extended its limit to the Nilo and to the Straits of Bab al- 
Mandab, imposed tribute on chiefs anû psotocted sea»routes of 
erucisl significance for entrepot treads with Lsst snd Centrsl 
e They also took over Yenen and doninated the Red 56a 


trade. 


1. Hourani, pa35. It was only with kha death of Mazcus Hure 
ir 16U Ã.Ûl,. thet the Aosan ns begen eline م‎ 0 
Indian ÛûcGean. Jel. SaunNd®F; زغ‎ : Ma 
London, 1972, p2«.7=86. Carly TI. IT 
Yezdand, Landon, 4960, p.788; aR NG ON, 0.64: 


2, Roman cain infilou into Indfa ceased after Carscslla, Cf. 
H k RA 


M.Rostovtzeff, na 
CERES, Jx ford, 1 و‎ 20.146 
3. Cf Sfnkins PP’ S455. 
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8, ARABIAN SEA-TRADE FROM THE 6th TO 11th CENTURY 


(4) a4xkh.. te 10h CeNbUEY 

The Arabian peoples who had served as cerriers ond middlemen 
4n the Ind{en trade with ths Mediterranean during the period of 
the Ronan Empire gained nuch fron contacts with India and ERR 
in the wast, and Sabsa end Egypt in the Er The maritime trade 
between Egypt and Persia on the ons hend and Iİndis snd the Far Caat 
on the other continued to be controlled, in part at least by the 
Arabs of the Southern Arabien coasts during the post-Rfonen tines. 
Well before the advent of Islan they hed established colonies at 
eli the prinaipal ports of «all along the coasts to the mouth of 
the ا‎ Fahien in 413 A.D. noticed Sa=po traders 4n e 


who wers probably Arabs fram the Hazrasaut and Ûnan Goasts, 


Arab settlements on the Indien shores nust have already 
existed prior to the sdvent of Islam, But after the sdvent of 
Iwlem the settlenente, particularly on the Indian gGoastes of Malabar 

5 


and Ceylon, beoane largor snd ROEG NURSFOUS. 


1 It 4e noteworthy that "Arabs" had already established colonies 


at Canton by 300 A.D. اچم‎ (His work on the Ch 
Arab Trede in the twel en Eteenth Centuries, ا‎ 


rene), tr. and annotk, Friedrich Hirth and 0,D0.Afockh{1l 
St. Peotersbarg, 1911,pP.2,4 (Introduction). a 8 


2. Hadi Hasan, .46.ص‎ 


5» Me.Hartnan cited by Hadi Hassan, 0P „123-4. 
4 Sheu Ju=kKua, p 3 (Introduction). 


5 A deteiled study on the early Arabs' settlements may be nade fro! 


Sulaiman Nadvi's and h : 
Colonies 4n Indias before the Huslin ed er E Muslin 
(Isl.Cul.), July, 1934, 1935,0. 144-66, و‎ ha 
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Between 410 snd 455 A.D. Byzantium (the Eastern Ronan 
Eapire) was weakened by barbarian invaders fron the north; 
subsequently, struggles with the Sassanide took {ite toll. By the 
beginning of the Sth century A,D. both China end Western Europ ® 
were sub jectad to ravages of bsrbarian invasions, India's 
overland trade must naturally have besn affected by these develop» 
ments. Houever, Egypt was under Byzantine control. Only South 
Indie end South China were safe fron nomadic {invasions with 


۹ 
Srivi jaya in the process of energence in South=lanst Asis. 


The suthor of Gheisttian Topography Ain the 6th century A.D 


eomnents on the rarity of visits by tha Ronan merchants at tho 
entrepots of Eastern conmerc®s. Asian trode was by now shared mainly 


by Arabs, Abyssinisns snd Iranians. 


Trade in spices and other aronstics was controlled by 
Abyssiniana (porhaps including Southern Arabs), while the silk trade 
3 
was cOontsollsd by Persians (perhaps including ths Gulf Arabs). 


1 Simkin, pe3. 
ه2‎ Sinkin, Pe55,. 


J. In $he period (4.e. 6th century A,D.) Alaxandrfe received very 
nominal quantitisa of Chinese siûk uhile bulk of Indian and 
Chinese wares reached western markets through Iran, Cosmos, 

cited by Simkin, p.55, A renson of 4,000 
unécs Of silk and 3,000 ibs, of pepper wes 4nposed on Rona by 
Alaric in the 6th century A.D. Official gifta made by Syzantins 

envoye to Attila consisted of silk and Indian guns. 9P5. 

We Pind Iran en joying monopoly of siik trade in the 6th 
century A.D, In 531 A.D. dustinian's requsst to the Abyesinians 
to supply 4it was tUFNSd down ss they were unable to procure silk 
fran India, where too the ailk trade was in tha hands of Persian 
merchenta (Hourani,p.42). Rome (later Byzantium) was obliged by 
treetios Ain 2594 A.D. and 404 A.0. to purchase silk fron It:Rian 
Mesopo tania. 1 p.55. ۰ 

It 4s sign icant that Abyssinia and Persia becasee powerful 
enough to engage in a contast across the ses Por Yemen, That 


sesGONntd. 
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Fron the establishaent of Prophet's powsr st Medine 
t$111 the pariod of Caliph MNuawiyah, the Islanie regine could not 
pay much attention to sesfaring and #aritine i foreign 
ehipes cast anchor Ain the ljttls Bay of Shusiba, Occasional 
voyages cen only be cited from the Jiddeah coast which rep lsced 
Shusibe as the port in the poriod of Caliph i "Auawiyah 
(661=80) {is said to have been the E Areb ruler to build ea 


navy, but ha did so on the Syrian cGoast. 


The aarcentile background of the Prophet end the qAuraieh 
g4۴ Macoa has eften been gomnentsd upon by historians. Mecca was 
an important centre Of commerce, mainly ss a stetion on the 
great Iindo-Mediterransan ssa-ouns»land $rede-route., we regularly 
heart of Meccan caravan asrfrying Indian spêcss and frenkineganse 
tû Syria end Byzantium during the Prophet's period, Aden served 
su the Arabian ssa port where products of Iindéis, Chinese silks, 


African slaves and ivory and slaves uwers purchased by the Msccans 


SONffsfone3 OF prev. page 
country was occupied by Abyssinia jn 575 and then by the 


Sussanids, Clsarly, the prize here h 
betuwas en the ILS r the Red 3e trade 


1 Mertin Hartman's judganent may be corroborsted by Caliph Û 
psohibi tion of ses-venturaa, but not by the 4 ا 0 م‎ 
Prophet's tradition «se they do net carry any prohibitory 
moasures to such e Aartin Hertean İn 

,)0 


(Eney. of Islan Ë 
$ Heurani, 0 154, sEe)gp« B44; also Hadi Hasan,op.95- 


2. Eney, 9f Talan (OE), Po 441. 


3s lbn Khaldun, The M tt. Fa R 
2, 399م‎ Horan, a s Fo Rosenthal, New York, 1958, 
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for carriage to thes Mediterranean. These connodities fetched 

a profit of 1004. This trade was msintsined oven sfter the rise 
۹ 

of the Prophet's power at Medina, 


Musk alroady nentioned in the Christian Topogresphy in 
the 6th century A.D, st4ll app sared fin the western narket during 
2 : 


the Arabian epoch, 


The Areb Caliphate ffon the time of Umar onwarda brought 
Egypt and the Fertile Crescent under the contro} of a single power 
almost for the firat time since Alexander. Tho immodiate result 
was not helpful to IndoMoediterranaan trade; f{indeed, Henri 
Piroenne An his classic Moh ep saka of a 'alosing 
oP the western Meditèarranesn, Though Pirenne®s thssis night have 
been overstated, thers doses seen to havs been a considerable 
décline Ain commerce between the western ond Gsnstern ا‎ of 


the Meagditeceanesn, and Alexandria ssoms to have declined. 


Sut {AF the trade with Western and Southern ECurope decayed, 
the newly unifiad Middle Cast {itself offered a vast market for 
Indien (and Chinese) goods. 


The period of Onmayyad caliphs (660-749 A.0.) 1s marked by 
the expansion of Islamic empire fron Spain to Sind, Despite 


ragga 


1 Engya, 2£ lelse (0.€.), p.440. 
2. Warmington, pe 161 


3. Hanzi Piranns, jiohannsd and Charjemnsann, Meridian 3 
۳ : , 3 oo0kKs,P.116 


4» Bovill, ۳» 101. 
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interruptions, the Arab merchants travelled from the Persian Gulf 
to Canton, driven by the e to be obtained by fring ing goods 
$o the merkets of the new empi:9. 


A new impetus to sea trsde cen be discerned soon after the 
establishemnent of the Abbssid dynasty in 750 A.De, particularly 
with the removal of the capital from Oumsecus t0 Baghdad in ?62 
0 for comuerce it ssensd to nsrk a shift fron the Nediterren ean 
to the indian Ocean. Goode were conveyed fron Baghdad to Basra and 
Siraf on the Poeraian Gulf whence they were josded on ships for 
India end RS 


Arab marchandise could bs seen a}l along the regions of the 
Indian ûcesn as far se China end Korea, In India Dsibal 4n Sind, 
Thana, Kheanbayet, Saubarsh, Seymur (Jeymur) were the major ports at 
which Arab ships called, The connerces with Areb [mire this 
{involved Gujaset, Kathiewar, Konkan, Kolan Mali 4n Malabar, the 
Coromandel coast, Cape Comorin, the Andanan and Nicobar Isiands 
and other South-Cast Asian ات‎ 


1. Hourandl, pp e612} Hadj Hasan, 00.10203, 104. 
2. p7 Pe7?1y a“a1lso Aehto®,P.71. 


3, Siraf was situnted at Bandar Tehiri,27°38' Let.Naorth, Ik 
deatroyed by an earthquake Ain 977 A20. 3,Maqbool Ahmad, "Arabic 
Source Mstoerials on Ind5-Azab Relations", 

1957-5, 3, P.100 


4. ¢ B®® also Ashtor, P,108. Though trade was barrled on with 
f; by the lend route, as we11, a aavorne tEade was bi 
of much gzeater importance, especially touwsrds the end of the 

he 

» Îbn Hauqel (f1l.943-77) oited by Suieynan Neduf, "Commercial Rela- 
tions of indie with Arabia“, 9ه‎ Ao IL 3I2 Tho 
port of Tez in Belushfsten was niso {aportent.(lhig) 
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Sean-borne commerce during the clsssical Abbastd period 
developed to such an extent that princes of the Muslin coiuntrins, 
besides participating in the fersign trade, auned ships snd 
exported Indian as well as indigenous products to the Maghreb 
end elseuvhere, On the ather hand, so far as thes mazikine trade 
during the 7th and 8th century in the Meditoerzanosn was congeerned, 


{1t was alinast at a standstill. 


The ports on the Arabian coasts from which trede wae 
conducted with Indien ports included QGosrs, OTO: SRSÊ in south 
western Poexsis, Sohar, Huacat and Oman. Merchant traffic fron 
these ports reached North-western Indie along the southern coast 
af Persia whereas another route through the open seo led to Malabar 
whare Kulam (uuilon) was the destination of moat of shipn. 

Voyages from Malabar continued, paasing south of Ceylon, then to 
the Nicobsr Islands, and Kalah (Kedah) fn Malaysia before zeaching 
Canton An China. with the considerable nauticsl knowledge and the 
proper use of monsoons, Arab tradsrs extended their voyages as8 


far as Koreas by the middle of the 9th century, 


Anather aaritinse routs to India was the old Red Sea route, 
The Nile wae e with the Red Ses by a cenal, reopsnsd about 


642 A.D. by Amru., Jar during this period gained in significance, 


eee RORY r rE 


1 See Pirenns, Q2,it, 


2. Formerly in the possession oP Iranian 
Arab in 635 A.D. ans, it came under the 


3» Ashtor, Po 108. 


4, The canal was ultinately filled 
abandoned. ¥ with sand and was therafore, 
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particularly because the ships of Abyssinia, Egypt, Aden, India 

۹ : 
and China anchored in the Red Sea parts. But the Red Sea route 
seems to have dwindlsd in jiaportance in the later Abbesid period. 


ay the mid=-9th century Muslie control over the Castern end 
Central Maditerranean was firmly established and Byzantine fleet 
rarely ventured fron its hone baaes. In the Indian Ocean too 


2 
the Arab supremacy was unchallenged. 


The Areb traders were well received in Indian ports. 
Vailabha Rai of Gujsrat 4s commented by Sulainan the merchant 
(849 A.D.) for encouraging Arab traders. Owing to the kind 
treastnent by the ruler of Deccan in the 10th century a great» 
number of Arabs entered the region. In 'Simur' at the end of tha 
9th century the Arabs had becone s0 numerous that the fa ja 
deputed en EN (hunagaand) by ths name of Abbas bin Mehan to 


look after them. 


The Indian comnoditiess to the Abbasid empire consisted of 
luxury products. By the end of the 9th century the volume of 
India trade slso diminished. A revolt and anarchical condkion 
{in China in 878 put an end to the Persien and Arab comnnercial 
activities in China, Since then they only called at Kalah 


(Kedah), where the Chinese and P erso-Areb tradets met and exchang ed 


1٠ ae Buldan as cited by Sulaiman Nadvi, kj 
Jah , Azangarh,1935,p0.47. 


2۰ Saunder, Pe 121 
3. Isl, Culasduly, 1934,900. 485-7. 
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gaodse,. During the sane period Siraf i» supposed to have 

played an active role in the Far Eastern trade of the Arab 
Empire, It replaced Ssera 4s the most important port on the 
Persian Gulf as is indicated fron the stories of seafarers and 
other writings. Siraf also grew fanous for {its great wealth. 

A reguler trsffic was maintsinsd between all these ports and the 
trading towns in North-west indies, such ss Dsibul, Soeymur, 
Seubarah etc, The stories of the seafarers of this period 
frequently refer to travels to Ceylon, Sumatra and 9 but 


pepper trade with Malabar is ssldon mentioned, however. 


During the 9th century Oman and other countries sent 

goods to Siraf and the Fers coset whence thay wears loaded and 
shipped to Iindis. ÎMusost sat thst tine was Not Of much caonnercial 
ieporctanc®, but the ships touched the harbour for water and 
peovisionse,., The 10th century Arab traveller, Maas'udi mentions 
ships of Siraf and Onan who sailed the various sess of the Indian 
ÛOgean and to Chine, During the 12th century the trade of the 
Poraian Gulf with India and China was concentrated at Siraf, 


though pirates of Kish had affected {ts originsl position. 


By the Şth century Indje's sssborns trade seems to have 
been nonopolised by Arab seafarers, But during the 10th century 
the monopoly of trade by the Arabs gradually waeskened, esp scislly 
in South«[ast Asiay and fron the 12th century the Chinese, 


1 Ashteor, pp. 147-8. 
2. b4كو,‎ r٠ 147-8. 
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availing the opportunity, extended their navigations to the Malabar 
1 

ports. The change partly reflected the decline of tha Abbasid 

Capire in both political and econonic terns: 


(A4) 11h Century 


Aۍ‎ the Abbasid Empire declined, the comnercial channels sls 
altered, The 10th century sew the decay of BSaghdaed and Basra, 
The main channel of maritime connerce shifted fron Ireq and » ersien 
Gulf to Egypt, the Red Ses and the harbours of the Arabien P onin- 
sular., Egypt ceased to be a province of the Abbasid Empire in 
969, and Lt prospered under the Fetinids (to 1171). Fustet in 
ECgypt, though an inland port, prospered and ships celled there 
from the Levant, Gyzantins enpire and southern Italy, Al-Kindi, 
a 10th century author fn his Feda'4l Misr describes Egypt ss 
endowed with al} manner of connodities snd sdvantsges, 6s emporium 
for Mecca and Medina, for Sane, Aden, Onan, Shihr, Indis, Ceylon, 


China and many other countri 0s. 


Ouring the 11th century the Persian Gulf trade was on the 
decline, with the shift of trade with India to south Arabia and 
Cgyp te Kirman, however, reomnsined prosperous under the descendents 
of avert, İn the last dacade of the 11th cantury ana the early 


12th, the towns of K4irman (or Bardas{r) and Jiruft wera centras 


1 LeGopel, INS _EGONnO 8 North , (6. 700-1200), 
Delhi, 1965, P.122. for «early nese navigational and 
naritims sctivity, soe Hirth and Rockhill's Introduction in 


Eheu Auskyga (pp. 1-39). 
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of considerable comnnercs,. There, settlements of merchants Goning 
from as Per «s Byzantiun sand Indias. Sohsr, the sldest city of 


Oman on the Persian Gulf, sonetins recsived even Chinese ships 


Thana, according to Ibn Maghzribki, ® late 12th century 
autNOF, was s0 busy busy a comnercisl centre thet its nane wes 
frequently on merchants’ tonguss. Though the population of Thans 
e idolators, there was no Festriction won Muslin seating down 


theres 


During the Falinid period the Jews played an impor tant 
role in Egypt, #reade with Indias was carried on through the ports 
of Kus and Aygheb on the Red Ses, 


The Jews had a large share in the Indian Ocean connerc®, 
Adiberunt («erly 11th century) says thet e Jew controlled the whole 
of the peerl fishery in the Persian Gulf. Though Kaohnir kept 
itself closed to all forsigners, Jews o6lso hed access to that 
region as i 

in the 9th century the Jews of Provonce (France) were 


called ‘traders on thea sea'. They embarked mals and females slaves, 


1 He.kLawta, "The Fatinids and tha Route o. India", Sabre 
History Of IFan, Cambridge Unfiveraity Press, 1968,5,Pp.55. 


2. Ibn Maghribi (fl. 1189 A.0.) cited by Sulsinan Nadvi, la}. 
S8, July, 1934, Po 488. 


3J. Ù.5, Margolioth, "The Renaissance of Islam (Trade)", Isl, Cul, 
April, 1933, p. 312. 
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brocade, skins of beavors, fron Northern Curope for Egypt, 

embarked again at Suoz, celled at the ports of Medinah and Mecca 
and then aasiled to thse Parsisn Gulf, India and China, On their 
roturn voyagss their freights consisted Of musk, aloes, cinnamon, 
end other oriental goode, They carried the comaodities to thea 
Mediterranean. Thess goods were partly supplied to ths Greeks in 
Conêtinon 16 pertly sold in ths capital of the king of Franks. 
Frequently they travelled by overland routes fron Antioch to the 
Euphrates, proceeding further vis Baghdad to the Pers{an Gulf. 

Thay wore thus successors to Syrkan treders but were ultiaatoely 


driven out by the Muslin tradsrs. 


Ouring the 10th century a group of Jewish nerchants knoun as 
Raghnites obtained some prominence, Ibn Khurdadhbih (825-911; 
says that this gFOup of merchants carried merchandise from Western 
Europe to the Near Cast and fron Chins and India to the Medi tsrran ea! 
The Radhnites, by and İisrge, wore engaged in luxury trade. Theirs 
was» NOt a rejviar tredsé sinco they belongoec neither to the Christian 
nor to the Muslin a e to India were mede by Radhnites 


from Egypt through the Red Ses. 


Some infornstion sabout trade in the Arabian Sos coaes from 


Aiberuni,. Ceylon wes NOuw NO MOS fFanous for 4ts poarl fisheries. 


1. lbn al-Faqtih (early 10th century), Ain ع1‎ April, 1933, 0. 
310. For further information see a valuable article by Nornak 
Ae Stifilinen, "The Cleventh century Study", 1 
- 4_٩ HA g $o E481 


e xece sae aan 


, APFIl, 1973, 


dA’ 


16(1)s P2. 15-88. 
2° Aghtor,y Foe 106. 
3, Îbn Khurdadhbih cited by Ashtor, P.908. 
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۹ 
Instead lanj at Sofala gained its fane for its poeazl-banks. 


AÃiberun{ femnarks that Azab nerchents sstablished colonies 
as sëerly as the ûnayyad period Ain the Green Ses, thet 4s the Indien 
Ûcean in the neighbourhood of the Java Islande end had nerrisd 
netivs uonmen, From this one obtains corroboration thest Arab connercs 


with SoutholCeet Aisa was still astablkshed, 


ةšaladin,‎ the fanouf Sultan of Egypt (d.1193) 4s salid to have 
driven awey the ‘unbelievers' from the jiaportant trade of the Red 
308, This oct of his, Af true, pzobabiy encouraged the further 
gsowkh of Arab aontzrol over the Azcabian sea traffic, This led to tha 
ziss oF tho Karin{i merchants uho wers to pisay a prominent role in 
the mercantile sctivity of the Indian NE, 


Much like Saladin, his nephew, Taqi ail-Uin Unare also 
encouraged the Karin noerchsnts, He As said to have gone tFructed 
® transaction house known ss funduk (pl. faneadik) “l-ksrin st 
Fustet, the port distict of Cairo, During this period os the 
Jewish and the Coptic mnoerchants had to quit their gomnercial 
sctivitiۍss‎ 4n the Red Sea, they were raplaced by ths i The 


counercisl activities of the Karin, according to the Geniza avidenca 


16 Aİ Berunt's india, tr. Edward C., Sacheau, Bombay, 1964, 2, P.211. 


2. AghtoFt, pp, 6667; E "New Light on the Beginnings of 
the Karin Pierchante" Leiden, 1958,1,p.175. The term 
'Karisi{i' inegludes Joewis u Cop tic moerchsnts» 

(new ede), Eo2 Brill, Leiden, 1976, 4,0641: 


3: dubhi Y, Labib, "Karimi", ENGyg, Of Islan (new ed.),4,0.641. 
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extended between the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean during 
the 11th and 12th centuries. These nerchants had their centres 
in Cairo, İraq, Pelestine, Aden and in Indian ports, In one of 
the Geniza 1letters dated February-Marcli, 1134 we find mention 
of 60 mans of (indian 7) E together with other presents 
and comnrercial comanoditlties being sent to Caû:o fron Aden. By the 
beginning of the 12th century tha biggest single consignaent 
referred to Ain the Geniza records from the Cast, to Egypt, consigdted 
of 60 bales of lec, Its weight was 100 bahar (totalling 30,000 ratl; 
These were sent by two partners namely Bilel b. ert e1-Buhadi 
who afterwards became the vazir end actual ruler of Southern Yfomen, 
end Madnun, the representative of the (Jewish) masrchasnts of Aden. 
Other oriental goods included costly items of luxuriss like 
sp boos, drugs, dyeing piants 

During the 11th and the 12th centuries the mercerntile 
community on the west coast of India wes widely engaged in treds 
with the Middle Esst, During the 12th century, Aleppo sorveo ss 


the main emporium for connmerGcse between Europ és and Asia. It was 


1 Quoted by 3.0. Goitaein from his own brilliant article, "From 
the Mediterranean to Indie" s Cambrcidg o, 29)2(, 
April, 1954 cited in 2ESH, (1 , 1958,0176. 


2. Tabashir, bemboo extract used for medicinal purposes, believed 
to be the product of India. Al-=Shardif Al-Adristi (f1.1150), 


J. »resumably the Coronendesl coasts and adjacent Gress. 
4 AESHO, 1958, 1, P.182. 
5. Ihde, 1958,1, P.163. 
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flooded with goods oF all softs and frequentsd by Persians, 
Indians, Armaniens and Curop ean, In this period the chief port 
Of Aleppo waa Scanderaone, alao kKnoun as Escaenderuneh, us was 
visited by tha merchants fron India, the Yenen snd e. 
Indian gaods including p app ar 0 ginnanon cane via Yemen and 


Aydhab to dus in large quantitiose 


Bofors 1147 the towns on the cosets of the Red Ses, 
Arabis and India were frequented by mnerchents fron the 1larg er 
cities of the Muslin west. ûne of the Geniza letters shows 
clearly that the merchants fron Tunisis, Moroaco, Spain end Sicily 
undertook the long voyage to India and An sone instengcss nore than 


3 
one. All] this belonga to the period before 1147. 


Adan Ain the 12th century wes s&s gmall city, yet stratogi» 
cally of great significance as 6 ‘port of both sea'. From Aden 


ships salled to Sind, Indis and China and Chinese ‘dishes! brought 


4 
to this. 
16 (a 12th century chroniole of 8s 
sdieval Spenish Moot), tr. R.d3.l., Brosdhuret, London, 1951, 
Pp o 57-8. 
2٠ A f_Ibn Je s Pe6ft, Aydhab, ascording to #M 


, wes situated Long,.68° 4O, Lat.21°40', and wes «a port 
on the Red Ssa, nsar Suakin, It has basen mentioned by Ibn 
Battuta. Abu']l Fide cells jit the rendezuous of pilgrims on 
Long. 598°, Lat, 21°. Ik lay on the shores of the Red Ss8. .ق‎ 
Pe63. In 1155 commodities of Sarandip(Ceylon) 1like precious 
ston®s, spices, pesrls were carried ta Aydhab., 


3» 3.0. Goitein 3uj A0 Islandia History and Inetitutione 
Leiden, 4966, pps 329-50. ۰ ۴ 
4. PEuEGhNAS, 9, p.93. 
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ORGANISATION OF ARABIAN SEA COMMERCE 
1100 = 1400 


A, Merchant Organisations The Karin 


The individual merchant, acting salons, was probably a 
rare sight Ain the Arabian=Ssa trade. On the othsr hand, there 
were various weya Of coopsration anong nerchants, PMorco Polo 
observed a group Of merchants who joined togethsr to form 
partnership and took a larga ship specislly adopted for the 
bS When Gapital was provided by ® partner, he could legally 
share profit ا‎ The Genkiza papers show Muslims and Jews 
acting in partnership An undsrtaking maritimes commerce, The lergoer 
business and I app ser, however, to have been in 
Muslin hands in ECgypt, Theres were slso s1sep ing PORE E 
The Meccan always kept his ospital employed by this means. 
Merchants worse also assisted by a fairly developed system of 
credit end finances found Ain all the countries bordering won thes 
Arabian Soa. A rudimentary system Of banking existed in the Arab 


world by the 10th oentury. Money diendara in Sind end India 


1 Moergo Polg, ed. Richerd Hinble, London, 1975, pe l2 


2 GCoitoein, Pe 274 


3۰ قي‎ Pe3f9,. CP. “also Nornsn A, Stillaan, "The Cleventh 
entury Merchant Houses of Ibn Aw'kasl(A Geniza Study)", 
AEH, 16(1),April, 1973 ,pPP 15=88. 


4. Enay, Of Islas (old Ed.), 6. 440. 

5. Yaquk, Izrshad,(1,p.365) citsd by Adan oz: Sepang of 
liglgg (Translation from the Gormean), trs,. S,Khude eh and 
O.3. Margolioth, Idarab={-Adabiyat=Dehli (Il.A.0.), Delhi, 1979, 


p.276. An 11th century reference to draft system has been nada 
in Sertholg's Iran, p.46. 
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۹ 
advanced loans of thousand djinagg to merchants. İbn Sattuta 
took «a loan fron an Iraqi (Iİrankian) merchant, who went off to 
Khorasan but upon his return to Indias claimed his money fron Ibn 


2 
Battuta. 


The Karin nerchants became an important selenent in ths 
mercantilo life of Egypt and the Red Sa. Their involvement in 
the Indian trade justifies a brief study of their organisation 


and oapsrations. 


The Karin merchants as a ‘rigidly orgsnised profsssionsl 
corporatinn', do nNnOt seen to have sttslined significance before the 
13th ay So far as the first ensrgence of Karin in Egypt 
ie concerned two different views seomes to havs bosn advanced. 

Cel. Cahen cites Maqrizi's statenent rolating to the year 1181 A.Û, 
The Karim came from Aden and had been ssked to pay duties (gakes}) 
Por four en But Goitsin argues on the basis of the Goeniza 
papers that the Karias were already commercially active in the 
Fatimid period. During the 11th and 12th centuries they seem to 
have been noving fron the Meditsrransan region $o the Indian GûGoean 
wi th ا‎ bese st Aden from where they frequented Csiro and Indian 


POE t8. 


ا ا و 


1 Ha Battuig, (Travels in Asie and Africa 1325-1354), tre. Hehe. 
bb, ton , 1963, pp 184-5. 


2. ibid, P+. 55 
3 Go4itein, Pp. 267-70. 


4. Ahmad ibn Ali Al-Maqrizi, kK ٩ 
Aj-NAiuIuk, od. Mohannsd E IU SIOF ECKERT 2-73. 


5. Goditein, pp.349, 152, 353. But the term Karim s0 conaon 4 
Manluk period 4s not found in the Ganiza records 4n the Fatin 


iod 0 
a Jibfide, p.358. Ses alao the sens author, JCSHO,1,1958, 
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It 4s possible that the word Karin was originally derived 
fron the Tamil word Karyan (based on the Sanskrit KaryasP ersjien Kar; 
meaning work or business sffairs. Since the Karin wers sngaged in 
trade between western coast of India and the Middle East, ût is 
not impossible that a general appelation of norchente given to 
then in South e was carri®ed to Egypt by then as a specific 


nade for thensalvos. 


As noted serlier heving extricated the 'unbelievers' fron 
the strategic trade of the Red Sea, Sultan Saladin of Egypt 
(da. 1193) is ssid to have encouraged the further growth of Arab 
control over the Arabian Sea traffic. He encouraged the Karin 
merchants who henceforth played a proninent role Ain the nerceantile 
activity of the Indien. Hie nep hew and deputy in Egypt, Teqi al- 
Odin Umar too followed the same policy towerds the Karina nerchants. 
The transaction house knoun ss funduk (pli. fansdik) al-Kkarin at 
Fustat, the port district of Cairo built on his order boesrs 
testinony +a 0 The axpuision of the Jewish onc Cop tic mnerchents 
fron the * Sea region also furthered $he trading op sretions of 


the Karin. 
1. CP. AelLoBashan's view, cited by Goitein in his, Studies in khe 
H 9 هو‎ s P.350, A rether un» 
ely intarpretation © e torn Karin derives Ait fron its 


literal asaning in Arabic ‘Yellow ambar'. Al=-Qalqsshandi's,Suhh 
ajzAghe cited in Kitab sl-sulukrgaeshke 0.72 0. 1 


Goitein,Pp «360. Cf. AESHO, 1958,1, P.103, 
o Ashtor,p0p.66=7; JESHO,1958,1,pp 175-84. 
4 Engy, of Iglge (new ed.),20.641. 
duah-u Agha, Cairo,1914,3, P.469. 
۶ » The kext readss“Thes merchandise was carriod from 
Hua fron where {At was CGarrieod to fuhduk sl-kKarin {n r 
7 EnGY¥s 9f Islan (new ed), 4,P 644. 
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The late 13th century saw the growing doninance of the 
Kerinis in the Middle Eastern countries, They held » monopoly 
of Egyptês trade uith India, East Africa and the Far Cast. At 
one tins at lesst tuo hundred of them wers engaged An COMmGEC8. 
They also traded with Damascua, other Syrian towns snd Yemen. 
Yemen wes the distributing centre for the goods brought by 
them from Kast Africa, India, and the Far ا‎ 


The Karin became so wealthy that they wears capable of 
financing the Manluk state. But the Karinis as an orgenisation 
nevar recuivod legal sanction, They maintained unity only by 
intermnsrrisges. Their prosperity was also restricted somewhat by 
the obligations Aimposed on them by the Manluk Sultans, Their history 
replete with incidents of s6vers rFEPpFSssion, ا و ا‎ of their 


merchant houses and the confiscation of their estates. 


The organisation of the Karin has its counterpart in the 
slosely=knit caste or community of Hindu merchants Ain India, Ib’ 
اا‎ indesd conpares the janyag of Deogir (Daulatabad) to the 


Karim. wa have na specific information about nercantile 


Sie tegame ct aia maggie r | 


ec 1 kA 


1, The dominance by the Karim{is 1s naticed till the late 15th 
cunturys But Ûasgup ta makes us believes that the Kerim, whose 
shipping was largely handled by the Arabs, owing to ths extrac» 
tion of more and nore money prasumably by the Manluk Sultan 
qin tha later 15th century, cama under serioug pressures, He sounms 
to concur with the opinion that Kerim vanished completely fron 
the scene as saezly as tha 1470 
Uaaguwp ta, 0 An AE Wela vhs aA He hear rE Fis a 

6 Cam H ed, Tapan Ray Chaudhuri 
end Irfan Er EAT 0 م‎ 
2 Olin 353 „, PrFess,1982, 1, p.411 


3. ËjhAid. p.151; see also Kiteb al-Suluyk,pps 72-3. 


Ê 
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organisetion in Northern and wWestarn India, but guilds of 


merchants worse important in South Indies. 


During the 13th and 14th centuries the aorchant guilds in 
South India were known as VJirsbalan.İla = Sunayg or tho Ayyeveli. 
ûf thesa, the collector guild or Sankerlu held considersble 
poweta,. Thay collected duties on exports and teports and paid 
«u fixad sum to khe governmant. The privilege of axemp ting a 
particular fndividual from paying (or aontributing to) tax was 
exercised by the merchant guild. Such concession COuJ]d be a Fowerd 


۹ 
for sona services done by a person 0 the guilds, 


In so fer «ss the Karim had no charter, relied on informsl 
or even natrinonial relations, they shared common features with 
the Indian mercantile conmunitios ond 3uildss To sone Gdaygroe At 
1s not far fatched to suppose 0 the formation of tha Karim gFOuUp 


was 'ingpgpired on the Indian wmadsl.'" 


Iindaod, when we exanina the Punction Of the guilds in South 
india we find šShat the amount of authority thoae gullds held was 
never enjoyed by the Karinisş nor do we have svidence that the 
karin ever wore authorised to collect taxes on the government's 
behalf; nor did they have the discretion to exempt any dealer 


from paying duty. But on the Indien coesests too, conditions must 


1. Yazdani, Pp. 684. 
2. Cf Ae Appadorai, 
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have varisd a grsst deni. It ûe quite likely that in areas 
14ike Gujaret the nore individualistic Muslin msrchasnts provided 
a competing (and complementary) slenent to the strongly knit 
Hindu treading gonnunitiss. Unluckily, the details of their 


civalries and relationships ovade US, 


BSB. Ship=«Ouners 


A Peature of the trade ozrganisstion slso required the 
mercantile comnuni ty either to own ships or hire thom, The 
ounars of ships themselves were wealthy merchesnts uhose ships 
cerried cargoes of their oun as well se others, Ouring the 
Fatimid period (10th century), the caliphs and other rulers 
actively perticipated in the Mediterranean trade, They built and 
o uwnad Kik, in the 11th century ths ship owners in the Middle 
Cast ware largely Muslims except for a very few Christians. Many 
ships worn owned by the ruling ciass, such as thes sultans, lsdies 
of the ruling houses, governors, gonerals eto, and by the 
wealthier mnerchents, Jews oP Aden alao owned ships, The proninent 
Jewish merchants in Csiro were actually terned nakhoda (ship -mnaster) 
around 1200 A,D,. They sazrnsd this title apparently because of their 


participation in navigetion on the Indien ûcsan. 


ا و 


1 Aghtor, P.197. cf GoR.Narinan, ۹ (tre. from 
Russftsn), ed. Minocher EC, Dadarwias, BSomnbsy, Poe 


2. S.D.Goitain, ‘Mediterranean Trade in the Eleventh Century: Some 
Facts and Probloens', h 4 


9 ed» M.A. Coo ٩ ondon, 19 O9P 
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Ibn Battuta nentions six ships owned by Hakhodas Ibrahin. 
Two of these ships were naned Jagir and Manurat,. There were 
fifty archers and sixty negro soldiers in the ie Shipe of 
Ra ja Koel of Kundapuram sailed to Persis, Yonen and ق‎ In the 
13th century an Indian merchant Jagqadu had a reguler trade with 
Persis, and transported goods in his oun ships and had an Indian 
agent at i In Celfiecut the famous ship ouner Mithgal 
Os vast wealth and many ships and traded with China, Yemen 
and Fara, Al-=Kazaruni, "the king of mnsrchants 4n India“, soons 
to have ounad many vessels. AFifud Duniye Wa Din Abdul ûasin 
bin Ali Al=Araji has been described in en Arabic inecrip tion of 
the reign of Surangsdeva ی‎ AsDe), found st Junsgedh, as 
'the pringa of shipouners «....* Sultan Samori ia said to have 
had in his possession 43 junka docked in the port of CLalicut. 
The Haravilsan of Srinatha fia dedicsted to Avachi Tippeye Sethi 
Of Nellore (Vfkrama Siahapura), who wes s very rich snd ا اا‎ 


merchant. He had his oun ships and traded on his oun account. 


1 ÃgelaCul., October, 1934, 0. 601 2: JIibDjd, p.602 
J. Agke Majumdar (p.268) cited by R.S. Sharma, QD oSAif,0.249. 


Br Ee GE 1 
E. Ma asan, Berods, 1976, p.189; ibn Gattuta, p.235, 


5, Jlbn Battuta, peo 201. 


Repo , 195657, no,.97? cited by 
SeAel, TAirniz ۰ IHP° 6% Poe 


?. Ibn Bettuts, Po 236. 


8. S,Krishnaaswami Ayyangar, SOUEGOn Of V{layanaQgar HAgtOLY, 
19499, pPo 4,57. : ا‎ 
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cC. Pizasy 


The Medieval ssa-borne trade auffersd considerably fron 
piracy. The Kish Island was infested with pirates during the 
44th century. They hed groun strong to the extent that exp adi tions 
were sent to the ian jibar EN A ship carrying Fuslin women 
from Ceylon to Iraq during the period of Hejjaj bin Yusuf (early 
Bth century} wes plundered by pirates bsssd on Sind and E 
Piratical activities on the Western Cosst of India continued in 
the subsequent canturias. Morco Polo condemns their depradationss 
During the 13th century Gujarati pirates became very active. 
Agtween Jask and the Indus it a non-man's land where pirates nade 
shakr i Aa protection against the pirates Nakhode Ibrehia's 
ships ا‎ always equipped with fifty archers and sixty negro 
soldiers. The Karina nerchants during the Fetinid period sought 
protection against piretes by asking contributions to the government. 
The letters exchangsad between Indie and Aden show shins travelling 


in convoys during the 12th century for fear of pirates. There ie 


1 inda, erd the neighhausing Terrltorkes, pe55. Cf. Chau Junkus, 


2, Ahmad lbn Yahya ibn Jasbir 1 gr 
Cliliot DCoweson, Ihe Hiatory 8 
0-9. 


Delhi, vol, 1, PP 
+ n e E a 
3. E 0: د‎ 2 3 kz 2 و 2 ک4‎ ls 1 2 ا‎ ioe, > <1 2 ر‎ 4 7 2 a 4 EY ۴ f 4 E & 
e x o 


8 
4. Sharma, Pp. 249. 


e Gerden, 1899, 1 Sastuauess Power An Inde 97-1550), 


6 Juğh al-Aigahg,s 3, p.524; see also Goitein, p.360. 
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record of «a merchant being plundered on his way to India end 
during his baok journey, Sometimes denger also befell a merchant 
when a sahip was ssizsd by the govesrnaents, whiah also confiscated 
the E aig to persons who had connections with the 


ship Own SES 


Sultan ûalawin (1279-1290 A.D.) and his sucosssor had 
enforced very severe rules against pirates and also robbers harassing 
caravans between Nils and thse Red Ses, Basdeo, the Raja of PaknNur, 
fs said to have sent thirty ships to fight egainst a 
Piracy was rampant on Diu Iisiand much before the Portuguese entered 
shes Indian Ocean. Indiacsting the 1locstion of Diu, Abul Fida 
(4321 A.D.) says that the inhabitants of the Island were pirates 
who built their huts from ا‎ Pirates in the Red Sea are said 
to heve burnt sahips, killing and robbing REE 


0. Nedim 9C Exghangs 


Trenssctions Ain Arabian Sea conmnsrce involved not only barter 


but large exchanges of uncoined meatal as well as bewildering variety 


1» Goitein, Pe 348. 


2. J2iudisa An the Eoonanis History pf the Middle EagfoP 


3. 1(2), e705. Seu also Ismail Ned tolazilh-ua= Silat 
„, Qeruit, p.158. Sultan dalawin 
ve made every sffor 0 safeguard and enhance trade and 
conaerce, Kitab al-Sulyk, 1(2) ,p0.581=2. 
۰. 


5, Meqbool Ahmad, 'Abo'l=Fide's Ossocription of Indis', Hedkievys}l Indig- 
Aun terAÎy (NI0), 2(1=2), 1957 ,Pp 59. 


6’ IEavsls of Ibn JabyE, Pe 52. 
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eof coins. In the Egyp to=Ind{ia trade of the 11th and 12th 


1 
centuries the payment seems largely to have been made jn kind. 


A the 13th century suthor, Chau Ju=Kkua ap aska of Cairo 
(the aity of Misr) possessing enormous quantitiۍs‎ of gold and silver. 
Mergolioth's observation suggests the intermixing of an iamnens e 
variety of coinage in the sas E The orders for Indian qoods 
were sccompankied by payments in gold pieces, the {international 
cainege of that ê, In the Malaccan perts, Indien coins could 
be obtsined fron Indian RN E During thse 14th century 
especially gold was required for payment of Indian goods. duo ting 
Hou Han-shu, 2 Ju=Kuns ramarks on tha use Of gold and silver coins 


by the Ind{tans. 


Benides metsilic coins, countries of the Indian Ocean slso 
used cowries: Cowrlies were the particular axport of the Maldive 
Islands. Hou Han=shu snd Huang»tsang observed Indians using cowri ss 
ss the medium of exchange, In Bengal Iibn Battutka witnessed cowry 
shells E E for tice, Tha Yanonites uued thon as ballast 
in their ships. 


1, Goitain, 'Moditerranean to Indie' cf. Siakin, h.46: 
2. Chau Ju=Kua, Po 16» 

3 Jala Cuk., April, 1933, 0» 309. 

4, bLoitein, pe. 342. 


$, Mra. Meilink Raetofsz, 'Trade and Islan in the Malay=»Iindones ian 
Arcchip elsgo', ]slen end ths Trade Of Apis,sd. D.5S.Rlichard, Oxford, 


1970,P0151 

6. Chau Ju-Kkua, P.113 J. See also Thonse watters, JuUSN ChURNG'S 
Iravels Ain Indka, Ooihi, 1961,0. 178. 

7 N Tea s Po 155, 


8, Chau Juokua, Pe 113 Ne 
9, lIlbn Bettuta, po» 243. 
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As to tha rate of exchanges we have some scattered 
references Gontained in travellers" accounts. The Hou Han=shu 


records the gold-silver rstio as 10i 1» 


The rates of exchange at Maldives Islsnd was 400,000 
cowries againet 1 goid QjinNag, often falling to 1,200,000 to thes 
2 
AA 


€. Skate and Sea-horne Commerce, Taxation 


Merchants trading fron the Arsbisn Sea ports suffered 
considerably from heavy taxation. Besides various tolls Ain Iraq 
and inports on the trades in Syris wears vexatious enough to neke 
Muqaddesi complain in the 10th century. The customs anounted to 
morse than 10% of the value of the goods taxed. Compulsory loans, 
heavy fines, forced purchases of gaode st higher prices fixed 
by the authorities were coanon;y and sonetines oven the nerchants' 
stor®s wore plundered by the soldiory. In sone coesen the 
governsent made trade a state monopoly. For instance Toghtekin, 


the prince 2 Yemen by the end of the 11th century monopolised the 
indian trede. 


Ibn Jabys (lste 12th century) noticed Ain upp or Cgyp tt a 


1. Chau Ju-kus, pe 113 De 
2, İbn Battuta, 0p. 243. 


3. Aehter, p.149. cf. Kol,Ashref, kisand Condi tiene of the 
Esegls of Hindustan, Delhi, 1999,n.137. 


4» Ashtor, PD» 175. 
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«a group Of tax«collsctors, eesrsrying in their hands long pointed 
prods with handles, getting abosrd the ships to exanins thse 
goada coined by them; in order to 1osste taxable provisions, 

1 


goods or money» 


In the reign of Saladin of Egypt in 1183 the Karin merchants 
who had cone fron Aden to sattle in Egypt were made to pay a 
compulsory tax to the Cgyp tLan gavegnment for four E 8y the 
13th century Aden's significance was on the decline ouving to the 
unbearable taxsetion diapossd on foreign merchants. By the 2nd 
half of the 15th century Aden had already lost its connsrcial 
e 


A detailed description sf the functioning of the custona 
procedure in Eqypt has been given by Janasthan Riley. By the normal 
routine in the Egyptian harbour during the mid-13th centayy the 
captain Of a ship was required to pay a tax fOE E A port» 
tax was alao levied on wach ship. It was knoun 48 ANGhNOEA9i8, 
and did not vary according fo the ship's ا‎ The goods once 
disembarked ware sub jected to inspection, and a tex was fixed 
upon then according to the estimated valus E But payment 


1 Jhe [savekls of Ibn JahyE, SA .Slis9P056 


2, But secording to Goaitein for several yhars, Goitein 
also JEH, 1958, 1, p.175. ا ا‎ 
3, Iismell Naduvl, 0. 143. 


4, Jonathan Riley»Snith, 'Governaent jû Latin Syria and the 
connercial Ine of Foreign Merchants', a 


ad, Derck Baker 
19 : EEE 8 0 ۲7 dinburg 0 


S5. de AiflayeSnith, P0. 112, 
6. h4» 
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of the custons, as» =a rule, was only required to be paid when 


the aonanoditiss were already sold. 


Iin 997 A.O,. tha Fatinid Caliph Hakim Gea-Anarallsh ex emp toed the 
2 


sailors of the Red Sea fron taxes on ships and boats. 


for the other side of the Arebisn Sea we have varied kinds 
of information. Şgunkany wes a tern for various kinde Of taxes 
and custons on merchandise in the 13th=14th century Eastern Deccan. 
It wes a fixed sum payable to the governnont by the nerohant 
gquilda. The tax=fParners in different localities, had their oun 


Offices, aocounts and records Of transaction, The tax collectors 


were known as Suynkaruly and their accounts Synkg-Karanaly. The 


duty collected was called g em{es SUNKSRY OF RSQQBA, While those 
collectors were free to manage their own affairsg they were held 


EFesponsible for paying the government share, They wears frees from 
governaent influence or {ite offisisls. Evidence of this fect 1s 
borne out by two copper pistes corresponding to the years 1304 and 
1322 4.0. 


Cheu JusKua (13th century) nentions heavy taxes and 
imports in the Chola an: Owing to this, merchants were 
reluctant to go there, In the 14th century the merchants who were 


dependent mostly on maritine commerce faid a fixed sum annually 


1 JeRiley«Saith, pe 112. 


2. Taqi=El-Din Ahmad A14 Ibn Abd-el-uadir Ibn Muhamad CIMaqrtzd, 
(1364-1442 A.D), K ¥ ۴ 3 


ASANE ed. ™. Gaston wie enairs ¬ y the ا‎ 
0 6 Institute of French Oriental Azêd logy of Cairo), 
Cairo, 1911, 2, Pode 


3. 6. Yszudani, Pp, 684. 
û» Chau JuKUuUa, Pe 95. 
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1 
to Sultan Jelaluddin of Ms'bar through fear of his sea=power. 


At Khusru Abad in Multan tha goods and the baggage of all 
people crossing the river was strictly checked, İn 1333 AaL. 
the tax on imported connoditiss anounted to as high as a quarter 
of the value, For svoery horse 7 gfinakg had to be paid by the 
EE During the reign of Bahadur Shah (1526-1537) of 
Gujarat «a band of Khurasasni merchants had to pay 6,000 rup ees 
ae customs duty to the ports of Gujarat in sa singls trip. 


Haavy taxation by the state was comp snsatod to some extent 
by some anount of stats assistance to merchants who lost their 


goods in gsa GORMOECS, 


APter the murder of Al-Kazarunil, the 'King of nmnorchants', 
hfs gcompanion Shihabuddin was jlucky to sscape with his life when 
the Sultan of Egypt came to know Of the episodes he ordered 30,000 
dinagg to be paid to Shahebuddin and three ships made ready for 
his» journey with complete equipnent and full pay and provision of 
the E But on the other hand, the custom also prevailed in 
Malabar that when a اا‎ waa wrecked sll that it contained went 


to the royal treasury. 


1 JlIbn Battuta, pp. 230-31 


2٠ ,اظ‎ Peo 188. 
3 TArcaizt, Pe 10. 
dg YF ice Tac, Tg Rehla, pps 67-8. But afte 
6 » rwards the amo 
given to Shihabuddfn by an order of the king to chear hin 


was incressed to 'one lac of gold tankas'. Rshls, p.68. 
5%. Ibn Battuta 
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III 


INDIAN EXPORT TO THE ISLAMIC WORLO 
BEFORE THE OPENING OF THE CAPE ROUTE 


The main feature of India's trade with the Islanic 
end other countries during early Medieval tine is said to have 
been that Indias exported species, herbs and drugs end in exchsng®s 
obtained gold and silver. This 4s not of course entirely trus; 
Indias also exported iron snd staal besides cloth, indigo and 
other nerchandises. In this chapter we shall Piret examine 


major comnodities of export from Indian indicated An the sources. 


Indian herbs owing to their medicinal uees and wide reng se 
of OSS had won grest appreciation in the world markets. 
The suthors of the Kitab-ul Abnig and Maketibat=g Rashidj were so 
impressed by Indian herbs and medicines thet thay offar a large 
enount of 4nterasting informnstion on thom. بان ت ا د‎ 


{issued orders for purchase of the Indian herbs and dPuUQS. 


ااا ي ا ي و ا و و و ت 


1. Faezlullah bin Abdullah Shirazi 'Wassaf', hej i ّ 
Banbay, 1261 A.H., pp. 184-85, The taca haze Khaphab (Lt. 
S tfasw graedee) means spices, herbs and drugs. 508 “also Al- 


Umari, » Fe I1.H.Siddiqi and 


Qazi Puhasnnmad 5 8 garh, 197 1,p ۹ H 
Han-Shu cited in Chay-Ju-Kue rn 113; Aare د ف‎ 


2. I,P. Petrushevsk in Cawbridogs Hietory Gf Iran,5, PP .501=2. 


3. Abu Mansoor Ali Harvi (11th century), ا يووا‎ Tehren 
1163 A,.He, PpP.4=5, Abu Mansoor so much adaired Ind an herba and 
اا ا‎ he exclaimed, “Î have taken the path of the Indian 


4.٠ و اي‎ pp. 45; M =f R a collection of 
etters sshiduddin 2 ulla 0 ك‎ Shafi, Lk 
1945, ۰ 197, 2789$ 264-86, 27 0t0. S68 s1lso0 Albesruni, 
K : = ا‎ (comp. 1025 A.D.) Enge ®d, Karschi, 1973, PP. 
و2‎ 6 
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Among odoriferous plants for medicsl use slos-wood was 
faund in abundant qusntities in Indis. Alberuni differentiates 
regional varitias of the wood, He records the tredition that 
+he rulers of Indias sent as presents to the Sassanian ruler 
Anusherwan (6th century) ons thdusand mans of 'Ud' (alo e-wood). 
In his 21tat letter the Il=Khanid minister Rashiduddin (early 14th 
century) orders his son to ا‎ anong other things, one 


hundred gang of Indian alo e-wood. 


Alberuni An his KAkab=us Sadng mentions the following 
varitisۍs‎ Of aloos $ 


3 
(40) Ua=4-Hindf: Also called yd=4= Bengajf of the most excellent 
quality being black, heavy and greasy. 


(2) Sanef{ aloe-wood:i More bitter ا ا‎ firat. Of black 
colour stinged with yellowg very fragrant. 


1 K » Ma' ilm ¢ Alberuni, Hyderabad, 
135% AcHogpeT1. For other references oan Indisn slos-wood, India 
1 he Neioh C) , PP .27,36,64,101} Sulaiman 


Nadvi, Comnerciel feiations of Indie with Arabia, 


لالع 
April, 1933, P.202 st passin. FEASuaks oF IR SEXE P11 $ KeSeolal,‏ 
Iuiliaht of the Sultanate, Calcutta, 1963, poz1.‏ 


2. Mak û Rashidj,p 197. The sane quantity of aloe-wood has 
been nantioned in letter no,34 and in the list of herbs and drugs 
sent by Alauddin Khalji to Rashiduddin Ffezlullah for use of the 
hospital established by the same Vazir at Tabriz. 


J. Cf. India and the Neighbouring Territori®sa, p.101. Se also 
Qasin Abdullah Kashanki, 5 h اناه‎ ۸ 
Tehran, 1345 A.H, pp. 2589. ccording e İiatter engali 
end Senefi spisces of aloa=wood are brought fram China وه‎ 
pps 258=9) whieh seams to bs nislsading. If the Hindi attribut= 
ion with the Bengali alos-wood is corroborated fit aoens quite 
rsasonable that both the producte were of the seme variety, 


Kikabx=us S2008 ,pP 234. 


4. وااو ا‎ PP» 257-9. ld-fi Asfi seems to be an erro= 
neous reading in the orêginal text for aloe-woaod but 
Sif aloes, aloe-wood groun in Zsif could be posstble. 
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1 
)3( ا‎ Inferior to the first Ons. 
(4) Qunar ki Procured fron Khanmer} light, somewhat whitish and 


gressy, used in medicinal confection. 


(5S) Chandraranit Inferior to Qumari, 

(6} Ashfah: Heavy, black and not very fragrent. 

(7) Batuks also celled pad-bizenjy like the jointed bark of the 
3 


date fruit feom which fans wera made. 


Tha best variety Of aloe-wood was recognised to be the Indian 
On, It was also knoun as E Its pecullority is that it 
mixes completely with musk end amber, About one man of this incense 
fetched three hundred QİiNAER§. According to the author of Arsajia=u} 
Jawah{E the price of one Ran of the best sloe= wood was 0 ii 


Thesa were presunakbly prices obtained in the Islamic world, 


Sanda} wood : 
Among E of medicinal plants like slos-wood, alaug wood, 
8 


bamboo, ebony wood, slikha, brazil wood, southern wood, sandal wood 


1 Kiteb-us Sed, 24 
2 india NO tha hb 
wWat' tahaif cited in Hj 
Azangarh, 1962, p.66. 
3. Notes All the varistias of asloe-wood referred sbove hsve been 
mentioned by Alberuni in his Kitakh-us SadNg,pPp0.234“5,260 et passii 
4 Ingle snd $he Netghhouring TerzA to sg PP. 97,101,128. The 3emunda: 
' ۾‎ O60-wo0d was not the product o Ssmundar(7) but was brought from 
Kamnrupa in Assan, Ibid., P.128. Another source of leter period, 
however, confiras that Kanrupa produced the best aloe-uood(ud- 
khub). Cf. Muhammad Kazim, Alamgir Nans, Calcutta, 1968, p.724. 


5. Kitah=us SedNng, Pe 35. 
ه6‎ Acais-ul} JanshiEr, 0 260. 
7, It 4i» also known ss black wood, SinkinyPpo 39. 


B» Asal} وك‎ P.313. According to thse author khg is a 
ark of a tree found in India. StSiNGSS8,8.V« ۰ 


IEA, P97; kK - akhajir 
99 j Nazar nen (UFÛu), 
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was a permanent feature Of export, According to the author of 
AESsiS-ul JawahiEr, sandsl wood had many varieties, the beet 
being whitiah and possessed of delicate EE All kinds 
of sandal wood grew in E One of the varieties that seems 
to havé been greatly {in uss for nedicinsl purpos6s wes Maga 
mentioned in Hakağjþat=i Rashid} anc Arais-ul SRE: In 

his descrintion Of me'bar 'wWasssf' mentions sandal wood among 
{1t8 ma jor E Sandal wood groun 4n Malabar was far mors 
superior to the sandal groun Ain other is Qeside India, 
sandal uood 2ls2 grew in Eastorn Java, that is the region of 
e According to Yazdani Myaore produced abundant 
quantity of sandal, tesk and ebony wood which wers exported to 
West Asian country from vary sarly a Anong other aromatic 
oad sandal ا‎ brought to 3aghdad for sale at the end of 


the 13th century: 


Dacchini, CaSdaROR and Cuhebgt 
Oarchini, Cardanon and cGinanon are widely used in madicinal 


drugs. Idrisk aays that in the north of Fendarayns in Thana 


E e i 


16 هل ايا»وزةعة‎ LE; F267. 
26 1: Pe 267. 


3. MHakatibat=i} Rashid, Po 197 
4. Jarzikh-1{1 Nasgef, p.300. 
5. Chau Ju=Kua, Pp. 209. 


6٠ Ebid. 


7. Yazdani, CTC P310. 
5» Chau Ju=kKua, p.209 
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thers waa a big mountain st the foot ,of which grew cardamon 
that was exported all over thes world, The suthor Of Subh=ul}l 


Aghs describing the landscape of India says, “in their 
mountain and islands there grow tha trees Of «los-wood, 

and camphor and all sorts of aromatic plants, for exampls 

clove trse, spikenard, daerchini, cinanon, seslikhs, cardanon, 
cubebs, mace and many kinds of drugs of vegetabls origins, and 
they have nusk deer and civet ا‎ Cinnamon grew İn large 
quantities in Malabar, Quilon and Maldive Islande, The presents 
by Sultan Alauddin to Rashiduddin Fazlullah also contained 200 
hundred nang of cubebs, and 200 Sang of Al 


Le 

Indian round pepper was a grfoat item in the spice trade. 
Cultivation of pepper for commercial purposes was prevalent 
on the coasts of Malabar while the ports of Masulipeten and 
Calicut wore its gfest emporisa. Genoese msrchants who traded 
at Maeulipatan since as sarly as 1224 A.D. through the help of 
the Indien nmnaerchanta obtained large supplies of a 


1. Jindja and the Neighbouring TerrAitorieg, p.63 


2٠ طول ا‎ cited ۱ وو‎ tr. Otto Spies 

undated) pص.7$‎ ass also ¢ Pp .27-=8. The author died in 

1197 A.D. Hs was a famous trsvsller and geographer of his tims. 
3. Ilbn Battuta, pp. 238, 254, 273$ Chau Ju«kua,p«. 209. 


4. Mskatibat-4 Reshidi, Pp. 278-9. 


%5, Owen C.kKkail, 'Outch Comnnercisl and Territorisl Influence in 
Iindia', E ha a 5 8 1 9 (3A58), 
196869, 43-44, 0P. 179. 
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In one of the portions of the Goeniza records on Indian 
trade collected by 5D, Goitein that he names India book N0.26, 
we get informetion on goods exported from India to Aden. 
Among such conanaoditios we find a load of pepper of the gross 
worth of 402 Maliki dinars, fron which 867 gjinaEg have been 
deducted as ES In Chau Ju=Kua there is a detailed descrip- 
tion of pepper. In the Hou Han Shu (118, 126) pepper 4s depicted 
as a product of Tien=Chu (India), and afterwards in wei=Shu 
(102, 12a) and the Suji=Shu (83, 168), as a product that Po=5i 
(Persian merchants) brought fron India to China. In thesa sources 


long peppar has also bean aentioned in Sanskrit is called 
2 
p App ali. 


Passing by the coastal regions of India in 1292 A.D, 
Morco Polo noticed much pepper, ginger, indigo and cotton growing 
in ChE That Calicut abounded in pepper, ginger, larg er 
kind of cinnamon, myrobolans and zedoary is noted by Nicolas CAL 
Abdueur Razzaq mentions thet ships ااا‎ sallsd fron 


Celicut to Mecca ladden with p epp aT. 


1. Goiteain, Pe 342. 


2. Cf. Cheu Ju=Kus, p.223. It 4s noteworthy that Chau Ju=Kkuas is 
the first Chinese author to have mentioned pepper as a product 
of Indonesia; the Arab traders of the ninth and tenth centuries 
apeak only of tha pepper of India, Ibn Khurdadhbeh knew that 
pepper wes produced {in Ceylon, but his informstion want no 
further; the other source of supply, for hin, was Malabar, 


J. The travels of Morco Polo, tr. Fianuel Kanroff, New Yark, 1930, 
Pe ١ Ns, 


4, Cf. Travels of Nicolo de Conti, Indis in the 15th century, tr. 
Hehe Ma jor, Oeihi, 197A,P 50. 


5, Travels of Abd Razzak, Ibid, P.19. 
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The position of Calicut in the 14th and 15th century was 
that Gf an emporium where svery thing could be O P app er 
grew ell niong the cossts of Malabar, Zakariys ûazvini a 
geographer of the 13th century Ain his description of Malaber 
says, “pepper goes from axtrems Cast to the extreme west", The 
psopie of Europe he says are most fond of papper which they cerry 
tao the axtrene of E. in a letter by Rasshiduddin which 
contains a list of اا ا‎ for Indian comnodities, we find a demand 


for 300 SAAN of pepper. 


Lloves : 
Cloves, which were not grown Ain any part of İIncia, yet 
formed an article of re-export from Indian ports. The Genoese 
traders who carried on trade in India since 1224 A.D. also traded 
in i: In his description of India, A1l-Umari oanumsratos a4 
number of things grown in India and cloves ara ona of a 
It ie interesting to nate that Chau Ju-Kua has located tha areas 
where clove was grown. Beside Eastern Java where clove and 
sandal wood was groun, he also refers to the trade in cloves 


in Ceylon and Malabar from whara the foreign traders used to 


1 Îngdia jin _ the 15th Century, introduction, 
2. lel, Cul,, April, 1933, Pp. 306. 

3. lakntihat-=i Rashidi, p. 278. 

4. JASG, Bombay, 1966-69, 43-44, p.179. 


5. LanelIK alcApasg (tre), pp’ 7,10. Cf. Subh=ul Aaha (tre), 
P a 10۰ 
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to export RE Merco Polo adds that clove grew Ain Kicobar 
AS In his order far edible goods from India, Rasfiduudin 
mentions fivée Jjats (martabsns) of cloves anc then thirty bottles 
af liquid clove e The presents which Sulten e 


sent to Rashiduddin Fazlullah {inecludasd 300 mang of cloves. 


GANQSE : 

Şama sarly zefarsness to ginger occur in thrae char ters 
ranging fron tha 6th cantury A.D. to the sariy Qth century A.D. 
granted by the rulers oF tha coastal arsas of western India to 
guilds of merchants carrying oversea trade in various eG sa 
Nicolo Cunti and Santo da Stefano inform us that gingar was widely 
cultivated in tha coastal ragiana of Malabsr and out 
Masulipatan fia knoaun to have exported ginger, The sazliaat racorde 
of Genoass merchants trading Ain $hat araa are fauind as aarly as 
1224. E was Ona of tha comnoditias that they used to carry 
out oP a Marco Polo obsarvsd that tho Gujarat coast abounded 


in ging ar. 


tirr n en: 


1. Chau 2Ju=Kua, p.205. Cf. Nicola Conti, India Ain ihe 15th 
GONEUEY PD» 36. 


2. Marco Palo cited in Chau Ju=Kua, pp. 209-10 N. 


3. Makatibat=i Raghidf, po. 284, 259. 


4. lhldos PFs 278-9. 
S5. R.5. Sharma, P.669. 


6. وؤوہت‎ n h h Û sş PP, 5,26 LL 4 e G ing er 
according to ا‎ TTT Van Linscheten(1583) grasw st many 
placen in India but the best variety that found market abrosd 


grew on ths coast of Malabar. FUEGhNAR, 10,0312. 
7. JASB, Gombay, 1968»69, 43-44, P0. ا‎ 


8. Marco Polo cited in Chau Ju=Kkus,p.92 N} also Col.3J.W.watson 
History of Gujarat, Bombay, 1686, [atid tion. 
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LasehoEr i 

Cemp hor, camphor water and camphor ofl are the producta 
of the sane substance. The Arabic g]=»kafyr is a corruption of 
kapurg which is a Sanskrit wordy kafur occurs in uranic versas. 
uuoting Ibn Abd fabbih in Magslik-ul Abgag, Al-Umari tells of a 
king of India who sent a latter to Umar bin Abdul Aziz in which 
he gpoke af hia lend as ona uhere grew the coconut trea, aloe-~ 
wood and EE According to Alberundi the presontg made by the 
king of India to ths Sassanian ruler Anusherwan included ten gang 
af camphor whieh in its ahapa wes 1ika qugkaqn or e littie i: 
Ibn Jubyr writing sat the close of thse 12th century, mentions 
camphor among the Indian drugs brought from India to ecce for 
sale during the pilgrimag ê i The author of Açcaig-ul Janshjr, 
has nmartionsed camphor and camphor water, At moro thafı ons places 
ha says cemphar io af many hinds and fla available in tha vicintty 
of India, Cemphor of ihe variatits fangyzi end ka jj s9 saya 
cuat thro» hundred d{iNur 4 Kah and the common ona fivs fiNgAE a 
Atk anothsar place he says that camChor {ie brought to Iran 
from Slraf arid r The prasantsa sent by Sultan Alauddin to 


6 
Fazluilah, slso Included $wuo thousand githga} 0f camphor. In his 


en: rar ree ne 


1. Masalik-uv}l Abgaar (tr.),0.28. 
2. Kiğekh-ul Jawehjr, pe1 

3. Iravyoels gf Ibn JubyE, P116. 
4. AFeksxul JamahjE, pe262. 


5. hdr, Po 322. 
~j} Rash ¢, Pe 254. 
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list of order for various Indian herbs and drugs, Rashiduddin 
includes E Al-Umari does not locate any particular 
region for the growth of camphor but merely describes Indiarı 
mountains and rivers as İits OG Camphor was ons of the 
Indian items of export to Iran, In Jalus, according to Iurisi 
fine camphor was E Camphor fron Borneo (grown in Borneo 7? 
waa brought fron Malacca to India by the Bengali ا‎ 


accarding to Tom Pires who visited Malacca in 1512-15. 


Hashtish_ and Opiun i 

That the opiom or gfyun was in preparation of drugs 
1a avident from Alberuni'a description, Ibn Battuta An his 
eccount (1332 A.D.) of district Alaya in Egypt records thet the 
people of the district were staunch orthodox sunnis who were 
addicted to taking hashish or Indian Discussing the voluns 
Of trade end the commodities passing fron the «east through the 
Red Sea to the Maditerranean world, Braudel mentions opium as one 
of the connodities for e purposss that reached Europ e 


through the Mediterranean. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

Pe.‏ ,9 ه4 

5. 1 An account of the Cast, 

ed Sea ë0 apan, written in Malacca and Indie in 

TE A tr. Armando Cortesao, London, 1944 (Hakluyt 
Society), 1, 

6 ا‎ P'’ 74 

7. a PP. 123-4. 

8. Fr Braudel, f 1“ 


oF Canbay, soe Suma Oriental, 1, P43. 
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CELLU 


Buqqan is the Persian and Arabic name for brazil wood 
end span wood from the bark of which a sort of dyes {is N 
Idrisi says that in Jarapatan there was a mountain called Anr4 
and this mountain produced baqqa®m, It was exported fron thers 
toa the entire ا‎ About the utility of baqqan for msdicinsl 
purposaes, Idrisi further says that roctea ware used as antidote 


against the poisoning csused by snakes. 


Tebashir 1 


Like baqqan, tabashir {is also used in preparation of 
medicine, References to this substoence, extracted from the 
joint of KDE occur fron tine to tine in the medical 
literature, On thea authority of Idriski, Otto Spies locates Thana 
as one of its main sources since its hills and fields produced 
'qana of bamboo sugar which was exported fron there to other 
countries, Another sustance from the bark-ailk of bamboo was 


found in Thana fron where it wag exported to other countries. 


| aoe gD 


1, Chau Ju-kKkua, Do 332. 
2۰ TH Augh s,s extract translated in Hindustan Arabon Kj 
RON: 10 e» P231. 


3. Îindis and the NeighBQUEAINg TEEEA{OrLeg, PpPel1,33. 

4. lobson-Jobgagn, s.V«. PP. 062,886; Pyrchag, 10, P.305. 

5. indies en Naiqh و‎ Terrcitorcjes,Pe 63. A late 16th 
century account (1583) records Coromandel coast abounding 
in tabashir, indigenously known as “sacsr namnbu“, It was 


0 sought sftsr by the Arabs and the Persians. Purchass, 
9 Po . 
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Jiyzohaklen ı 

According ta Steingass myrobslans are classified into 
three species nanoely yellow, black and chebulic myrobelan. 
Myrobalan was taken fron India to the Islamic world, as app sars 
from Alberuni's E According to hin the originsl hone 
of chebuli myrobalan was Jalandhar but since on fits way to 
Islamic countries it passed through Kabul, dit obtained the name 
Chebuli, or Kabuli myrobalan, Chau Ju=Kus had seen myrobalan 
growing in Gujarat and according to him myzrobeclan was transported 
to Ta'shi countries, that Ais as far ss the Maditerransan ا‎ 
The use of myrobalan for medicinsl purposes seems to be quite common. 
Sultan Alsuddin's presents to Rashiduddin Fazlullah also ina luded 
OS: Nicolo Conti in the sarily part of the 15th century 
describ ss E as a noble emporium abouding anong other things 


in myrobalans. 


Alna jor elnic 


This species of myrobalan was exported in both the crude as 


well as refined form. According to Alberuni, E=i-anls was 


1. Kiteb-ul-Janahir, P.862. 


2. 1 P.82. Alberuni says that albrank sas foun n K 
0 Qandhar 4 2 e 


3. Chau Ju«=Kua, p«. 93. 


4. Nakati{bet=1 Reshidi, 0.279. 


5. Travels of Nicolo Contd, a : N _GeNntUIy, 0.21. 
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from 'islands' which i» yellowish. Abu Juryh and Rayili ars of 
opinion that ahir=i~anmls is the myrobalan which 4f soaked in 
milk may ovarconse the intensity of Ae It {is also 
called taj-a}j Arab. According to Alberuni (quoting someone 
else's opinion) ghir=i anla (shir=anla in Arabic) is ths best 
variety and for that reason it is called Shsh-snle j like Shah- 
EEE. Albaruni gaya he had seen ghir=i snls growing 1n 
Kashair in abundant Ri: He further sdds that the herb 
found in Islsnic اف‎ was brought from India and the Hille 


of Kashailr abound in ite 


But Msngoor Ali Harvi who seams to have been a contemporary 
of Albarundi says that ths ghirc=i anlaj which 4s described by 
various writers as» anla and prepared in milk is a corruption of 
ths word gir-{ anjaj ~~ an anala which has no stone, He claims 
that this kind of anmla is grou in و‎ end he haa personally 


sagen the place where such amla QgrFOwS. 


Abu Mansoor also mentions sone of the herbs only found in 
Indis and exported to ths countries Ain which the Unsni sys tons 
Of medicine was prevalent. He says that all the herba and drugs 


available in all the six climes of the world were available in 


India. Ûnly three drugs namely qjiloi makhtyn, Eoghan-=i balgan 


1. Kikab-uya Sadng, p.84 

2. Ibid. 

3. Jbig. 

4. Kjğsb-ug Sadns, (ENQ e sd.) Karachi, 1973, p.43. 


5. اد‎ Abnjga,pp.4=5. I should like to thank Prof, Nazir 
ad for guidance on thease terns. 
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and ud-ug salib were not available in Indiaj but their substitute 
found thars worked more effectively, these being gi}-}i gangl, 
roghan-=i kazji and gang=j Banarcsj. The three drugs in turn 

۹ 


were not found in any other part of the world. 


Mueks 

Ibn Battuta says tha mountain rangss of Kamrup extends 
ëo China and also to Tibet on the other side whara the musk deer 
are a Naninqg a number of InGian rcaritisa for sala at 
Meaccs during ths pilgrim period, Ibn Jubyr noticed Indian musk 
being sold e Alberuni and Al-ûalqashandi s1lso consider 
musk to be a product of ths Indien mountain, Serinatha, a“ 
Talugu posat dadicated his work Harcavilanan to a very wealthy 
merchant of heallorcea, named Avachi Tfippeya Setti, who used to 
import very valuable articles fron distant countri®ss by s#a and 
land during the 11th century. The poet says that his patron 
{imported musk from 6 It is likely, thersfore, that this 


item would have been brought fran Northern India for export 


اش سی مه ne ena‏ 


1. Kitab=ul Abnis, pd. 

2. Ibn Battuta, 0. 268. 

3. Iravsels Qf Ibn JubyFr, pe 117 

4. Krishna Swami Ayyangar, Sources 9f Vi fayanaQqaEr MiSs tGEY, 


adFas; 19%9, Po 5T. 
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during the ا‎ Ibn Faqih who sailed ass far as to China 
through Persia and India carried musk home on his return journey. 
Musk was used in fragrant medicines. Fazlullah in his letter 
asked ا‎ thousand mnithgqa}l of musk to be brought fron India 


to Tabriz. 


Ing : 


Trade in Indigo does not seem to have been as important 
in this as in the subsequent period when damand for it incrsased 
in West Asian countries as well as in Europe, Chau=Ju»Kua 
mentions indigo as one of products of the east that found & 


market in the Tashi countries, A Persian source tells us that 


1. The main source Of supply for musk, howaver, was the kingdom 


of BShutan and Gauhati Ain Assam as it is evident from the account 


of sone Europ oan travellars Of later period. Cf. Jean Baptiste 


Tavernier, TEs n _IÜn sre VU.GBell, London, 1889,2, PP. 
143, 1863; also h İin_1I ,ş, Notes and obsoervationa 
Bengal, 1668-72, London, 1927, p.162. A substantisl quantity 


of musk was exported to Europe &“s» well as Persia, Thevenot's 

descrip tion of musk found at A jmner presupposes his {ignorance 

of the place of procurencnt of musk as it was not the product 
of plaina but of the Himalayan regions. Indian Trevellers of 

Ihsvyeşnot and Carel, od. Surendranath Sen, New Delhi, 1949, 

XXXVW; ppe25,/2. Musk obtained in Geuheti, Akani Nanas, QDoSit. 
2, p.125y aslso found in the kingdom of Ra je Bikram, 


Francisco Pelnasrt, Jahengirc's Iind{ia,tr. w.H, Morelend and P. 
Goyl, (IAD), 1972, 0.45. 


2. Ibn Al-=Faqih cf. EHA April, 1933, Pe 310. 
3. aketkbated ashi, letter no.34, pp.197; also jAbAid.,0.166 
or another piece of information, Yazdani, pp .433-36. 


4. Chau Ju-kuas, Pe 93 
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A Parsian source tells us that though Indigo began to be 


grown in I1-Khanid Iran, the best quslity was the one which 
1 


india exported. Merco Polo and Chau Ju»kKkua both agrees that 


Indigo grew in abundant quantities in Gujarat, Marco further 


adds that indigo grown in Quilon wa» Of a fine quality and that 


grown Ain Cambay was SPINE Ths best quality of ûujarat 


indigo was known as Sarkhaej, In 1548 lIItimad Khan ordered 


Kkhudawand Khan to send ons thousand sacks of Sarkhej indigo to 


3 
Mecca. The Ganosss merchants who traded through the Indian 


merchanto alao imported {indigo. 


Lold and S{ilveg : 


Though India's demand for gold and silver in exchange 


for exports has bescone somewhat proverbial, we have svidoncs, 


hawaver, that India also exported some precious metals and 


jewels in coins, ornanoants Gtc. 


A golden mat, atuddad with gams, axportad from aaouth Ind{a 


and CLaylon, was uasad in royal matrimonial cesramony of Al«Manmun. 


The $ables and trays nf Al Mutavuakkil's hougsshold wara satuddad 


4 
with sons qama exported fron Indis. 


e e e a r ` ee‏ ا ا توکو ی ر چ ا ن 


Lanhridge History Of Ican,S,pP.501=2. 


e of Marco Polo, ed, Milton Rugoff, London, 1961,p.259, 
, 24. 


Abdullah Muhammad Al=Makki Al=Assf1 Al-Ulughkhani „Ha ji Ao»=Dabir, 
Zefar ÛU] walih Bi Muzeffar Wa Alihi, An a AREY of 
Gujarat, tre M.Fo Lokhandwla, 1, BSsroda, 1970,P «242. 


Sinkin, Pett. 


3. 


4. 
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Alberuni informs us that anong the jteomns of presents sent 
by the king of India to Ausherwan, joshens (arnlst) was one 
of then which contained gold and e İn the late 12th 
century India used coins of gold and silver besides couwris i 
That the Indien precious textiles exported abrosd contained qold 
and silver is evident from the Geniza POE) According to 
Wassef the prices of horses brought from Iraq to Malabar, 
Coromandel and Gujarat were fixed in dinar. The assumption ia 
that the traders carried gold dinar from India, deducting the 
anount they spent on purchase of other Indian commodities for 
import to Iran and slsewhara, However, it is difficult to sssess 
the amount Of gold thus exported from India. Ths rulers of Indias 
selso sent gold to celebrated saints abroad for diatribution as 


gifts ss Suitan Muhannad Tughlaq did. 


Idrisi names Al-Rani as country where gold and pearls 
Of excellent quslity were produced. Al-lUmasri mentions dara jil 


Maountaina (Himslayss) where gold could be obtained while Al- 


1. Kitab=u} Jamahir, p.1. 

2, Cheu Ju=Kkua, P.113, Hou Han Shu(118b) and Huan=-tssng both ares 
agreed on this point, The ratio of gold snd silver was 1:10. 
(ibjidesP 113). 


3. Goitein, Pp. 340. 
LF [acikh-4 Wa Sf, PP 185-6. 


5. Iasslik-=u} ADSSE, P49. 
6 india and the Neighbouring Terr{torieg, P32. 
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ûalqashsndi mentions Ûannauj (surely the Himalayas adjoining 
1 


the Kanauj territory) which sbounded in gold nines. 


Yet the export of gold and silver outwsighed by imports 
wara small, Al-Umari opines, *for certain that for threes thousand 
years India has nat exported and what gold haa boaen brought 

2 


thera from abroad has not gone Out." 


ison snd Stee} : 


The history of export of Steel products fron India can be 
traced to the remote past. In the Sth century Ktesias received 
es present from the king of Persian two excellent swords of 
Indian made steel. In the Periplus mentions has been made of 
Indian iron and stesl exported fron India to Abyssinie. The 
"wotz" known Ain Europe was meant for the Indian steel which was 
prepared in Southern Indias, Indians also wers expert Ain tempering 
steal and it wea from them that the “secret operation" was adop ted 
by the Persiens and through them by the E Ahecording to 


Iarisi the Sind{t, دەت‎ and Banjnan}i iron vied with ane 


another for supremacy. 'hNo iron’ he says, 'is conparsble to the 


1. Subh=ul Asha (translation), p.40. According to Al»Umari 
there wera seven gold nines in the vicinity of those hills. 


Masalik al-AhaaEr, PP. 8,27. 
2 Masaaltik a1-A £9 Pes61« 


3» P“eoRay, History of _ Chemistry in Ancient and Medieval Indta, 


Calcutta, 1956, pp’ 101, 216. 


4, Indias and the Neighbouring TOerELIOrIES, 7e 23. 
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۹ 
1ndian one An sharpness ~-== and NO one can deny {its superiority”. 


In the 13th century ™Madicsl literature gshsn={i Hingji has been 
mentionad fron which posse was qrinded and medicine was 
E Corroboratec with the suthor of Mirat={i Ahmadi, 

who 4infarns that in a village of Nahrwaras iron-ore wes dr edged 
and gandyE (a kind of powder) was prepared, it stands to reason 
that thie nedicina uss common in Gujarat since long. We are 
also informed thst this medicine was taken by the people to 
near and fer off countries, In the letter to his son İbrahim, 
Fazlullah also orders him to purchsse three thousend gasb-i Hind 
( weapons) made of a. According to the Genizs records during 
the 12th century, Aron and steel found one of the chief Cast» 
west articles Of trsd®. OF a» single mineral there werge six 
a In Indjis book NG.26 awuong the commnoditiss sent to 
Aden there was also iron of e Nelikj Qinarg from which 


27 dinars were deaducted &s CUB tORS. 


C9PP STE, BSronzgs and BIAS 


Copp êr wares were brought tao the Gulf porta of Barygaza 
7 


and Ubullah a» commoditiss for export, Although copp sr minas 


mage r 


1, IÎnd{a and ths Neighbouring TerE{itOL{08, 0.23. 


2 6 Acaie<u} JeawahlE, Pet95. 


3. Cf. Mirza Mohammad Hasan Ali Mohamaad Khan, Mirat~4 Ahnadk, 
ed, S3Syed hawab Ali, Calcutta, 1930, p.251, 


4. Îiaketibat-=i} Nashidj, Pe 327. 

Se Gojitoin, Peo 339. 

Ibid, Fs» 342.‏ ه6 

7. Sulainan Nadvi, lial, Cule, July, 1933, pe. 284; Sinkin,p. 28. 
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axisted in South-Western India, copper was ûimported fron 
outside. Broken and usslesss copper vessels fron Adon were 
shipped to India for the manufacture of new utensils and other 
e Copp er utensils An India wera so excellently prsparsd 
that ths Agden merchants always preferred the Indien copper 
products to tha Yemenite ones. These India copp ar utensils 

ware taken across the Maditarraneans through Aleppo and reached 
a The Gmand for copper Ain Indgis is evident fron the 
fact that Bengali nerchants their return journey from Malacca 


carriud cûocpor, tihn, lead, etc. 


A Tunisian named Abrahas ben Yi ju resided Ain India 
between 1132 and 114$ k,.Ds End owred a» braes factory. Twelve 
items of brass and bronze are aİiso included fn tho Geniza rscorda 
in $he provisional list of Hest=bound goocs from India and 
Indian Ceagen countries during the 12th E Anong the conmo= 
ditiag و‎ da Gara poarnmitted to trede with India, ware brass 


utensi l8, 


ToxntAilss 


The history af Indian trade din textiles goes beck to 8 


Î Goitein, B. Jé. 
2. Id. 
3. wWhiteway, Sp. Sib., PP .5=6« 


4. Ihe šuaa Uriental, 1, p93. 
%5, Goitaln, pp. 3364-7. 
6° IBi9°, Pe 339. 


7e Ce.ReBouer, Tha Portuguese Sgabornea EMpAiFB, London, 1969,034. 


ار ۰ ی ت موی کک 
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very remote period 4n ancient Indi. But Gujarat rivalled 
Bengal in the exports of textiles, Describing the prosperity 
of Gujarat, DOuarte Barboss 4s full of praise for the development 
of textile industry {in that a, The fame of Sengali cloth 
{is evidant fron Ibn Battuta's E. says thet at 
laast five or six vsriaties of cotton fabrics ware manufac! iir ed 
Ain Bangal ftself besides a number of othar jitans like silkan 
handkerehliBfe, GOIG و‎ Capi, WEZEBB, basins, CUPS, 


guns, knives and scissors. 


in tha peovisiunal list of 77 commouiti®ss bound for the 
Wegtern countriass, nentionead Ar the Geniza records during the 
6 
12th century Indien textiles and silk fabrics have been included. 


Ibn Battute ceme to Sheliyet, e place ir Malabar whare he obaervsd 


n e a CR a E ha a r n E aj‏ ن ا ا ا موقو ب و بی 


1a Houranl, E <i FB». 28. 
2۰ Chau ju=Kua, p92. Cf. Marco Polo, Ihide,pp.92-93 aD 


3. XIha Book Gf Ouarte Sarbesa (An account of the countries 
bordering an the Indisn ÛUcesn and thelr inhabitants, written 
by Duarte Qarbosa, whO wes {in tha service Of the Partuguss o 
in Iindta from sbout 1500 till 1316 or 1517. The account wse 
completed about the yeer 1518 A.D.), tr, Mensa] Longworth 
Damen, London (Hakluyt Society),1, pP«.127, 137,141 st passin. 
Cf. hs Suns OrAsntBl, 1,26.156p n1so The Voyasne of Pedro 
A "es Cabra and _In (Fron Contemporary Documenta 
and Narratives), EF, uw am Brooks CGreséenles, London(Haklut 
Society), p.69. 


0% Îbn Battuts, Pe 275. 


» Jingéia 4n the 19th Century, Introductiont Por variet 
Bengal eloth, The Suna ULL Snkel, 10.92. e 


6. ûoitein, po 33%, 
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five kinds of fsbrics being manufacturedy and Gibb qis of the 
opinion that Chale, » corruption of the name of the port 
produced fine shall used for a soft cotton E: arco 01o 
natices cargoes of Indian cloth of silver and gold that wers 
exported to ai. All along ths Coromandel cosst Marco 

Polo noticed fine cotton being produced. Since the 16th 
century Lujarat exportêd a number cf comnodi tins which dirc iudsd 
فوطلاددی ,[و واوو ,خ؟وطعوږ ,ذه‎ i Calfeoss which took their 
nama from Calicut were a cerried by the 7 Portuguese advan» 


turers fzom alabar in ths gerly 16th century. 


To sum wp Indian, cotton cloth and other textiilse were 
specially important itams Of export, particularly to South 
Asia and East Africa, and sone reached Europe. They were carried 
by the Arabs to the Rad See and fro there found their way tO 
Danascus snd Alexandria fron where thay wers distributed to the 


Mediterranean countries end beyond. 


اا ا ا ر ا ا 


1. Ibn Battute, p.364 Ne 
2. Marco Polo cited by Belgrave, p.5. 


3. HAbu Jafar, Gujarat KA Tanad-du=ng Tarikh (Urdu), Azamgarh, 


1962, PP’ 114, 115 


4. Se, kulghrashtha, Ihe Dave nen f Tr A11 
ahabad 213; 
Wow, Huntar, Thus In re, London, 18 ر‎ p.443. , P217; 
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1V 


wES TERN INDIAN OCEAN ON THE EVE OF THE OP ENING 
ÛF THE CAPE ROUTE 


1, ARABIAN SEA SHIPS ANO NAVIGATION BEFORE VASCO DA GAMA 


The supranacy achieved by European ships in the 16th 
century in the oceans of the world may well be regarded as the 
most crucial break=through in the history of world commerce, 
The comparative advantsge in technology by which this was 
achieved is, however, obscure for the simple reason that we do 
not yet know enough about non=Europ ean shipping and shipbuilding 
technology. For Chinese shipping technology Needham has rendared 
yeoman service (with important insights for other sreas); but 
there is no comparabie work on medieval shipping on the Arabian 
5 e8. 

In tha survey Offered here the purpose is to establish 
what ths various elements Of construction, dssign and operation 
of Arabian Sea ships (both Indian end Arab) were at the tims 
the Portuguese arrived on the scene, It is well known that Indian 
timber was used on ships voyaging on the Arabian Sea, and it is 
to be assumed that, unless specific descriptions suggest regional 
variations, the information for ships of one coastal zone would be 
a fair indication of the technology adopted over the whole of 
Arabian Sea. In the course Gf this survey, Ait will be seen that 
in some matters, such as the use of sails of ships, this assump tion 


may be mialesding. 
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In keeping uwith this objective, the various slenoents 
of ship=craft and design srs herfe surveyed separately in a loose 
logical order. Such division does not make for a succinct 


picture Of any one kind of ship, but 4s unavoidabls at the moment. 


‘SEWN! SHIPS 


The process of ship construction began, nsturally with the 
۹ 
laying of the kesl. The primitive kesl was the 1ongitudinal base 
structure that supported the hull to which the planks were 


attachsd. 


The prenost task {in constructing the ships was the 
joining of wooden planks. One method of doing this wes rabetting; 
this consisted of the employment of the tongua-and»groove 
principle, i.&a. planks wears made fast by boring with an ang er 
near extrenitius in which pegs or tree nails were ak 


Construction of ships based on the above principle was practiced 


esmeran nr EL i 


1. Keeled ships were constructed at Calicut, Of great burden, 

. k of 1: (Hakluyt Society), 2, pp.76,107. 

omo Pires tells us thet the Gujaratis had trade relations 
with Grisse (Agrac{i), between Sunda and Sumatra, before the 
advent of the Portuguese. After their abandonnant of their 
trade at ûrisee, parts of their ships such as keels, anchors 

and other components wera preserved thars and shoun to the 


people ass a mark Of presence of those ssa farsrs. Ths Suna 
UcLentsl, 1, p.46, 


2. See A.J.uaisar, ‘Shipbuilding in Mughal Enpire during the 
17th century", a, 1968,5,pص.150,‎ The ae e e 
principle was maioêy sa characteristic of Gujarati ships. 
Hornel, quoted by Neadhen in ences an a n_ Chin 
Cambridge, 1071, 4(3), Sc. 28=-29,pص.‎ 389. 
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on $he Indian Ocean shores, the Eastern Mediterranean and the 
1 


Nûiln» aince a vary sarly period. 


The ships whoss planks over lapped and were sawn one to 
the other were knoun as cl4nker-»built ships. Sreadly sp sseking, 
the clinker-»-built ships were characteristic of Northern LuUrODP 8. 
This method of اا ا‎ was not in any cass uUaead for ships 


of really largs siz8. 


The ships of other regions like the MeGiterransaen, thes 
Persier ûulf, theo Arabian Ses and Indian Qcean and China were 
LL These ships were sewn ships in which nails or tree 
nails were driven, In Periplua's time stitched ships having 
carvel=built hulls of teak and coconut wood were oxportad fron 
Oman to Arabian ports. These ships could easily wk$h withstand 
shocks of shoals and gjoerks ageinst rfesfs bul were tocĞG frail for 
maonaoon ES: e example of Incian sewn ships mey be cited 


from Sanehi sculp tUr 08. 


1۰ knavshagasdis BDL, London, 1899,5(seveships), f.44B. For 
the joining Of planks in Ist-Century Arab Vossoels, ses C.H. 
warming ton, Ihe Comasrce 0 the Ronan _ Empire and inde, 
Cambridg 0, 1928,ppP.899, But ships so built were too frail for 
violent winde. bi9005) Moreland considers Arabian Ses ships 


between 1250-1350 to have bsen structurally weak, wu.H,.Moreland, 
'The Ships of the Arabian Sea about AD 1500', n 
Asiatic Socks : 


2p 1 ۰. 
2. تق‎ January, 1939,(1jsP e66 
J. Hornel cited by Needhen, 4(3),5c.28-29,p.3888 n. 
û4» But thare seim tö hava besan some excaptions Ain the case of 
certain boats on the Gangss( the patels,selni and ulaskh) which 
are clinker-built. Cf.Nesdhan,4(35),5c.28=29,p.388 n. 
٥ Siakins 0.42. 
۰R ooksr ji, 9peLif., PP.21=23. See also Lallanji Gopal, 'Art oP 
مق‎ Building and Navigation in Ancient TT Inga 
story, 1962,40, 1=3(n0o.118=120), p.315, 
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A late 9th century (889 A.0.) sccount of Yaqubi records 
seun ships built at Ubullah which sailed as far as Chinas. 
Equally important is the account of Masudi (947 A,De)} of a 3yrian 
ship wrecked on the coast of Crete, The teak-wood planks of the 
sahip had holes and were sewn together with coconut PbS, It would 
saen from this reference to the ship 5s a curiosity that while 
jron naila were ugad far joining the planks of the boats of the 
Mediterrarisan Sea, but thoss of the indian ûcean wera aeuwn together 
with e Coir ropes continued to be exported from the Maldive 
end Laccadive Iisiands to the Persian Gulf regione mainly for 
cordsge And sawing ships, plenks. The lets 12th century ships 
built in the Red Sea arse were nailed while jjlab constructed at 
Aygfhab were i Ths latter were structurally wesk and sewn with 
cord made from coconut fibre (qinbar)., Chau Ju=kus (early 13th 
century) observed that Arab gambykg wers made of boards laahed 


togathaz with coir rOp&es, In the famous illustration in a 


ates ina e aa a, ahen! 


1e وو ئۈچ‎ (Boak of the countries), tr. wWiet, p.226 as Citi 
by sadhan,4(3),3c.28-29,0ص.‎ 45. 


2. Masudi, Muruj al-U0hahbh cited by Needham, 4(3),S5c.28-29,-.466. 
3. [india and the Nalghbouring Territories, P« 130. 


4. Simkin, p.O3şg Chau Ju-Kua, p.24, Thera seems to ba extenaive 
growth of coconut trees botwesn Cannanore and Vilin jar in the 
kingdom of Guilon, Beadides Maldives Islans, the coir of Fialabar, 
also was an important item of trade. Coir in Melsbar itself was 


used for ship's rigging and cables. Cf. Ihe و‎ Uciental, 1,08: 
2 ٣ B99 9f. Duazte Barbosg(Hakluyt Society), 1,900.2 n 
e’ pPP o» Oa 

5. The Travels of Ibn Jubayr, 0.65. 

6. Chau-«Ju=kuas, pp.24,114. ibn Battuta, though not a very keen 
observer so far as the technical side of ship construction is 
concarned, mentions the sambuk but says nothing about its 
construction. Ibn Battuta, p.87. Qinbar(or qanbsr) according tû 
Ibn Battuta was Usad fur sewing the planks of tha ships. Thase 


cords wares more sfficieant than hemp en fibra. The Indian and 
Yanerits ships were sewn with such cords. Ibn Bsettuts,p.243. 
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Baghdad Mi of 1232 in the Maqanat of Abu Muhannad al-ûesin al» 
Hariri (1054=1122 A.D.) ®» vessel on the Euphrates which is 
depicted is s4 sewn Ih Marco Polo seya of the ships of 
Hormuz that the planks wers joined by perforating with aug er 
naar the extranities;ş then Soden pins OF fr nsdis were driven 
in. Tha jlenks, haweyer, were nede fest by sowing with eEOCONUE 
E Ibn Battuts ssys thet Guirg tu the presencé OF Feefs and 
Ffuar Gf wrecks pon striking there, the shipa of the Indian 
Ocaan were not nailed but s6un with cards, uhfich made the hull 
resilient in case of jerks Or shocks, Jgrdanus's descrip tion of 
tha Malebar ships elso point to the fact that the shipa ware 
EL Sento Stofano Ain the 1Sth century observed the ships 
of Aden fastened together with gorda, and the gaails wars made 
of cotton. Ha als says that ths planks of tha Red Sua ships 


A E 1) E ER OR 7. IRL 1 N a O PG OD mn o a n rb ¬ NEN + SD 


1 Hourankd, Pl. 7 


2. The Travels of Marco Polo, ed. Manuel Komroff, ‘Sib’, p.48. 
1t was Oss by Msresg Po} $hatkt cordags of 0 nate fron 
coconut fibre wes durable and could withstand against saline 
water. LCetenaran log rafts BP ¥Faecdrse wera having thelr clank 
strekes pegged on along sach side, Needham, 4(3), 5.28-29, 
PF eSYD“4 ne For angther medel sf the pegged type Gf ship, Gee 
Tele Lethbridg e, '‘Shipbuilding', OE f , @d. 
Charles Sfngsr rRd others, Cxfard, 


3. Ibn Battuta, po. 243. 


4. e Sh 1,31,p. 53 cited in JRAS, January, 1939, 
¢9 # ا‎ 


5. Account of the Journey of Hiro=iimo Di Santa Stefano 
if $e Fifteer $h C EY, Pee واودذه‎ 


F6; Ppa 36 4» 
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were sewn together with cords and the sails were made of rush 
ا‎ One of Vasco da Gama's compatriots informs us that the 
ship he observed in the port of Mozambique (undoubtedly the 

ship ruist have been Arsbs') was 'large and decked', without nails, 
the planks اا‎ held together by cords and the sails made of 


palm-nmattind. 


Barbosa in the sarly 16th century noted that the ships 
of Calicut were constructed on the old pattern, thst is, no nail 
WaS used on them and that they were keeled Ha Friars 
apeaking of coromandel ships describes then as '‘nighty frail'. 
He mantions that these ships constructed at the coast were saeun 
like و‎ with twineş on their breaking there was indeed a 


breach. 


USE OF NAILS 


As against this considerable svidence of the use of sewn 
ships, there is much evidence too Gf the use of nails {n Indian 


CUcean ships. The earliest record of the use of nails in thesoe 


aga 1 n ama manga ra aoa hnr rman map RRND 


16 Ibid, Pe 3. 

2. R.Armstrong, A Hiatory Of SeafarinQg, London, 1968,2,0.35. 

3». Ihe Sook of Barbosa (Hakluyt Society), 2, pP.76,108. Cf. Account 
of the Journey of Hiro Nimo Di Santo Stefano, India in the 


Fifteenth Century, p.15; ships of coroRandel built in the same 
ashion, ibid. 


It is certainly interesting to note that Barbosa had 
practical experience of shipbuilding and his observations 


therefore, are of great value, Ths Book 2 BaEbO88, 2, D0. 
107 BD, 108y also Ib{d., 1, Introduction, xliv. 
4. Milasionary friars, Cathay and the wey Tither (Hakluyt Socistyj, 


3, 0.66. 
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vessels comes from the account of Ibn Rusts Ha j ja j bin Yusuf, 


the Omayyad governor of Iraq (early 8th century) 1s said to 


havs bean the first man to launch ships with timber planks 


1 
piercad with inverted sharp -»~edg ed nails. Ibn ا‎ i8 supported 


by Uthman Amr Ibn Bahr (d. 255/869 A.D.) of Jahiz. Ezion=g eber 


and Tal al=khulayfah in Iraq were the known centres of ship-= 


building because the regions produced enough iron for making 
3 


nalila. Ibn Jubayr in the late 12th century specifically says 


that shios that were built near the Red Sea were nailed tog ether. 


It ie possible that part of the aversion to the use of iron 


nails was owing to the quality of timber used which splinter ed 
5 


when nailsd. Absence of nails in the Arabian Sea ships in the 


opinion of Alberundi was also owing to the REO! notion that 


nailing would attract the ship to magnetic rocks. 


IP one translator of Marco Polo is» to be ralied upon the 
7 


planks of the Indian ships were fastened with fron nails. Uuring 


Abu Ali Ahmad Bin Umar Bin Rusta, Kiteb sl-AÃAlagq Un-Nafisa, 
Leiden, 1891, و7‎ . 195-6. 


Kitab al-Haywan cited by A.M.Fahmy, Muslin Ses Power in the 
Castern Mediterranean, Delhi, 1966, pPD,2=3, 
Houranki, (prafacs) vii. 
The Travels of Ibn Jubayr, Po 52. 
The Trevals of Fiarco Polo, ed. Manuel Komroff, p.48. 
E.5. Kennedy, A tommesntry upon BSeruni'e Kitah asl-Anmakin(on 11tF 
century treatise cn mathematical geography), Beruit,19351,0.81. 
Cf. Masudi, Muruj,p.365 cited in India and the akahbouging 
[SEr{KOFL6§, 0.130, From the description of somes Êuroopg ean 
travellers {tt is quite evident that the notion of attraction of 
iron to magnetic racks buried fn thse Gcean bed was also preva= 
lant among the Ëurop ean Sea farers also Cf.The P rimnags of 
Anelka kur Huyf (1496=41499), tr. MolLetts(HaklIuyt TTT TE 

9 1 
The Travels of arco Polo, sd. Manusl KomrOoff,0.262. Marco Polo 


during his stay in China observed that the CLhinese ships were 
nailed. Cf. Nesdhan, 4)3), SC. 28=29,p 27 ۰ 


ar mame 


1. 


2. 


3. 
4. 
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Ibn Ma jid's time there seems to have been ships in which 


1 
nails wers employed. The name for such ships was mismeryat. 


The Indian ships with nails were destitute of kesls and were 


2 
Plat-bottomed, Varthema observed that the ships constructad 


at Calicut were pitched from outside and an ‘immense quantity ' 
3 


of iron nails was employed. As against Varthama's statement, 


Barbosa observed that the ships constructed at Celcbt, though 


4 
kasled, ware devoid of na{lse. Eel, Peyne's statement that 


'the hard' wood used in constructing shins forbade the use of 


natls does not carry much wetight as it i1is evident from numsrous 


accounts that the forests of Burma end India produced in teak 
5 


the best wood to stand nailing. Pearson jis of the opinion that 


by 1500 Muslim ships were primarily held together by cords but 
6 


‘nails and glue' wers also sometimes used in their construction. 


The detai{ils of matnktials used of the ship constructed at havi jiri 


1594 by Akbar's order, also ااا تا ا‎ 468 mang and tuo gers Of 


iron consumed in its building. 


Gof. Tibbets, PP «e 47-8, 49. 

These Voyages Of Vesgo da Gama, tr. J.Stanlsy,(Hakluyt Society i 
pO .20,40=2. 

The Travels of Luonico di Varthena( 1510 A.D.), tr.dJauinter 
Jones (Hekluyt Society) ,0pD0 «20,402. 

Ihs Sook of Barb » 2, 0.76. 

An argument as cited by Moreland, JRAS, Aprfil,1939,(2),@ p.179. 
Varthema's description of Calicut ships 1s wor th quo ting on the 


quality of wood, He says, “They also possess as good timber aB 
ourselves, and in greater quantity than with us". 


Mei „P earson, Merchants and Rulers in bu jarat,Delhi,1976,ppo.7=8. 
By "Muslim ships" Pearson night have heré in mind the Gujarat 
ehips which were probably built like thse Arab ships.Cf. JRAS, 


April, 1939,(29,0.176« 
Akbar NaRa, Newal Kishore, pe. 444. 


seas as e n a n ma 


1e 
2۰ 


3. 


4. 
5٠ 
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Ûur evidencs thus tends to show that the absence of 


use of nails in ships of the Indian ÛÜcean was not universal. 


Probably flat-bottomed ships or junks of large tonnage and 


built af Indian teak had nailed planks, while boats of the 


‘dhouw" type ussd pegs and fibre for fastening the planks. 


CAULEAGL 


whan the wooden pianks had been laid toqather the 


‘linea of Jjdnction', fissures or seams were filled by inserting 


2 


oakum, loose fibre or hemp, or the likeş then pitch, a resinous 


substance or tar, boiled into a semi»liquid state, was poured in. 


when cold, it formed into a solid crystal, giving protection 


against moisture, leakage or damage to the timber from seawornms. 
3 


This pracass has bean termed caulking e 


e ren ter re a o erer pn 7 o nay ay mee a e RR er1 eos rN 


Cfo A.kLewis, 'Naritime Skill in the Indian Ûcean', jJESHÛ, 
huFAl, 1973, 16 ,و1‎ ۰247. 


The pitch used in ancient times, according to Forbes, could 
be crude 0il, asphalt, rock asphalt, petroleum asphalt and 
woad pitch of which the last one waa produced in sufficient 
quantity in the East. But it could nevsr compete with b{ituner. 
(Redo Forbea, Studies in Ancient Tschnoloqy, Leiden 1964,1, 
J}07.7,52). Forbes is Of the opinion that tar and pitch were 
used {in caulking ships from the classical pariod onwards. 
hig. .52). It is quite likely that small boats like gaffa 
and hisbiya could be caulked with bitumen, Cf. MNssdham,4( 3), 
3C.28=29,pp.384=5,. FOr mines and composition of bitumen see 
löbn al-Baitar(cd.1248 A.D.) cited by J.R.Partington, dEiQAN 
ANd Development of Applied Cheniatry,london, 1935,pp.1759«6. 
For esphalt anc {ita minas in Iran, Hamd=-Allab Mustauwfk, Nuzhat 
aAl=uulub, tr. G Le Strange, London, 1919,p0.198. 


vxXfoEQd En h_Ûi ON8EY, 3.V¥e Caulking. For various ather 
aapğ sects and benefita Qf caulking ships, aee Maurice Griffiths, 
e tan, London, 1973, pp«e 12-13. ICSHR, 1968,5, 

e ټ‎ 


1e 


2. 


3. 
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Caulking was certainly employed in ship=»building in the 
Arabian Sea befora the coning Of the Portuguese, It was, 
however comhined with ratstting. The remarks of thea curop aan 
abservorse, therefore, thst Indian ship-»building was based 2N 
'rebetting"® and Curop san on 'caulking' doses not mean that 
Indians weze ignorant of this method, The 6th cantury acecaunt 
ky Ibn RAusta tells ue that Persisn Gulf ships wers caulkezd with 
coal tar E The ships constructed at Lzion=g eb 4r 
and Tal al-xhulayffeah between the late 10th and tha erly 1fth 

enturiea were pitchsd and caulked with resinous SiR 
During the 11èh century the saanms of the hull ware blocked hy a 
mixture of resin or pitch with whale ا‎ The early 13th century 
bauats of the Somalfi coast (Chunglti) were caulked with a mixture 
of" uhals oil and i. The ssnms of Arab ganmbukg of sarly time 
WEF 8 a Ths late 12th century traveller, Ibn Jubayr, 
observed that the jjlads constructed st Aydhab were caulked with 
the coconut husk and smeared with grease or cestor oil, or the 


egret ans Tass gary page aE Tae aan ae a r oi aE 


1. Ibn Rusta, 7, P.197. ع‎ in Arabic according to Le Strange 
rsans asphalt, Hand-=allak in the 13th century mentions 
Ayn al-uayyareh, which wera Q2robably asphalt springs i1 thse 


™osul district. Fusta's 2و‎ yyazah may, therefore, mean 
coal tar, See Hand=-Allah Mustawfi, 0. 198. 


2,  Hourani, Po 9, 
E Sinkif, e6 Je 
4, Chau Ju=Kua, 0. 131. 


5 Ioides ت‎ e 24 4Û 
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oil of giggh (shark) to soften and supple 4t against the many 
reefs encountered by the ships in the 0 Marco Pûlo observed 
that the ships of Hormuz were not pitched to safeguard their 
bottoms, ingtasd fish oil was aneared and caulking done with 
oakum, Both the outside and inaide structures of the Inaian 
shipa wera caulked vith a Qudck lime pounded with hemp 
mixed with o11 substituted hersa for pitch, It was Rade into 8 
kind of unguenrt which retains its viscous properties more 

fiecmly than pitch. The ship was caulked in the same manner df ter 
i(6 was hd. Ibn ™ajid i» not very helpful about the 
construction of ships except that he mentioned a Var thena 
noted caulking applied to ships on the Calicut coast. He praises 
the excdallence of ا‎ and thea import of oakum in abundant 


quantity for the PUTCFOS8, 


S5 HEATHING 
Sheathing in the traditional ship construction waa meant 
6 


to protect the hull against damage causad by the seaworna, 


ter ena arene, rm ین سو‎ 


1. The Trevels of Ibn Jubyr, 0.65. Idriai in the 11th centur 
spoke highly of tha Chinese shins the seas of which E 
fillsc with palm fibres and caulksd uith a mixtures of flour 
and whale oil. The peoples of both the Indian ÛOcsan area and 
Crina used uhale oil for cavlkirg thsir ships, Chau Ju-=KUa, 


0٠ 131 E 
2. The fravels of Marco Polo, ed, Manual KOmrOoff, 0,291, 
3. ۆ٠‎ 


4, Tibbetts, u, 49 
5. Tha Treavels of Varthena, 20.152-3, 


6. Dbevid Middleton in Purgchag Hig PIIGEINEB, 3, P93. 
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The use of sheathing was nothing naw to the shipbuiiders of the 
1 


late Middle Ages. It was practised long before the Christian SFa, 


Marco Polo sp seaking of Indian ships says thet they ware 
initially made of double course of planks and when a year passed 
the ships were sheathed. The sheathing was carrisd on to a 
maximum of threes courses Of 0 A.J. wuaisar supposes the 
latter statemant to be an e But the traveller's 
description of Chinese ships sheathed to a maximum of six courses 
of planks indicates that {it was not unreasonable for Indian ships 
to have had three e 1t remains however to establish 
how the sheathing wes executed. Marco Polo tells us that in the 
Chinese way of sheathing - planks wers nailed over the earlier 


planks without removing them. 


Nicola Conti observed that the Indian=built ships had 
three layers of planks at ita bottom which could stand u against 
temp es tuous waters and el As to the sheathing of ths 
Coronandel ships, Friar says that every year i is a mending 


of this, mOre or less, {if they propose tO gO tO g08. 


1 A History Of TechnoloQgys 2, Pe301« 
2. Purchas His FiIQEIRGB, 4, Pe301 


3. IESHR, 1968, 5, 0.150. 
4. f. Neeadhan, 4( 3) ,3c.28-29,p ۰268۰ 


5. Marco Polo as quoted by Needham, 4(3),5C.28=29,p.268.3heathing 
to the extent of four layers of planks ssems to be quite normal 
in ships of the Indian Ocean as is svident fron Sarbosa's Obser- 
vation that the Javanese junks were sheathed to the courses of 
three or four layers OF planks one over the otheraand "so they 
remained very strong". The Qook of BarbOs4,2,00.173-4. 

6, Nicola de Conti, : ONtUEY, P0. 


7. Cathay and the way Thither, 3(Hakluyt Society}, D.66. 
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SHIP ÜğESIGN 


It 4s difficult to know what exactly the design of the 
ehips voyaging on the Arabian Sea was bafore the coming of the 
Portuguese. In 1612, hawaver, Jlargs Indian junks seized by 
the English off Mokha in the Red Sea wers measured by them; the 
measurenanta 9? tuo large " junks" Rahimi and Muhannadi of Surat 


۹1 
war6 aa fFollousa ¢} 


Rahint Muhamnadi4 

fest feet 
Length (stem to stern post) 1593 136 
Keۍl‎ 119 96 
width (at top of the sides) 42 4۹1 
Dep ih (top of side to kes}) 31 294 
Main mast (length) - ۹08 
Maln yard © 132 


Thess Raasur amants sugg9eat that these junks were 'round' 
ehilipa, i.=. they had » very h4Agh width ratio. The Lsw in case 
of the Rghjlsli was J.41 1 and İn thet of Muhamnadi, 3.3:1. These 
ratios be conpsred with $he measurements 9f a Portuguese carrack 
selzeG by Clifford ir: 1592. Here the Lt W retio was ا‎ 
It thus geva a» slightly longer langth, but assentially the range 


wa» the samê. The iengtih; heal ratio in the Indian ships was 


raman 


1, John Sarie in Puzghag Hija LILIES, 3, P.396, 


2. F.Braudel, Mediterranean and the Maediterrenean world in the 
Age of Philip 1 ondof, 1972739 و‎ P.302. 


\ uj 


1.20:1 RÛ 1.411, whereas it was in the carrack. 
That is to say, the carrack allowed much longer rakes than in 
the jurık. Her main mast was 120 ft. high, compared with 169 ft. 
in the Muhammnad{. Subsequently, shorter keels were bullt, and 
the width reducad in European shipping. The length} decth 
ratio which was 5;1 and and 4.61 in the tuo junks showed that 
the length in relation to depth was smaller in Indien ships 
than was allowed Ain Europ ean ship «building of the 17th e 
By being round and deep the junks provided a proportionately 
larger space for cargo and passengers; but this also meant that 
they would be slower since water resistance and thelr draught 
would both be greater. Clearly such ahips were “monsoon ships", 
that is they ran voyages with the help of the strong monsoon 
winds, Their roundness caused comment among Euron ean navigators 
one of whom refers to the junkes being sble to move sideways like 


crabs, 


METHOD OF CONSTRUCTING DECKS 


Referring to the sculp tures Of the temple of Jagannatha at 
Puri (c. 12th cantury A.Û.e), Mooker ji points to a barge having 
3 


cabin with a rocking-seat within. During ths 14th century the 


ee 


a mey aeons ea ear roan re, ren 


1. Uriffiths, ' Ihe Shipbuilder', Man, Pp. 68. 
2. Enalish factories in Indie; 


3. Mookor ji, Dp. 2526, 
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Chinese junks had “weter-=tight wooden cass which cama up to 
tha deck lavel, a large drop kesl, or centre board". This 
technique seams to have resched Europe only in ths middla of the 


۹1 
sightesnth ceri tury 


Buzurg bin Shahryar (10th century) mentions ships which 
could accommodate 400 passengers having cabins (balan j). Hourani 
says that, “ships which could hold 4D0 man such as he (Buzurg) 
mentions, were without decks over some part of their E 
A cabin in which PER a party of marchants is sitting mey be 


«ssen in Hariri's ship, Marco Polo says of Hormuz ships that, 


"the vessel has no more than one mast, one heim, and one deck." 


It aaams, however, that in the 15th century Arabian Sea 
ships often lacked decks and had broad flat bottoms. Jordanus 
(14th century) and Stsfano tell us that there was no deck in the 
Indian a Moreland's opinion based on Portuguese evidence 
also is thet RE "there were no decks (in Indian ships) in 


tha fifteenth century." 


1. Griffiths, Man, PD. 42 


2. Buzurg bin Shahryar, Ajaib al-H{ind, p7. 34, 94, 141 (cabin}; 
165 ( a ship with 400 men); also 53 (200 slaves); as cited 
by Hourani, p. 98. 

3.  Hourenlil, fig. 7. 

4„. Travels of Marco Polo, ed. Manuel Komroff, p.48. 


5. JNA, January, 1939(1}; Journey of Hiero Nimo Di San to 


Stefano, India in the Fifteenth Century,p.B; ships constructed 
at r Sk city hayng ne decks, The Baok of Duarte Barbosa, 
29, Pele 


6. JRAS, January, 1939,(1), P51. 
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It ie difficult to say why decks should have disappeared 
from #Hrabian Sea ships between the 14th and 16th centuries. It 
was obviously an inconvenience in that it let in weter directly 
into the hold in rough wsather and wasted space that could have 
been utiliss1, Ûne san only con jecture that vessels with flat 
bottoms could accommodate the heavy cargo that they carrisd in 
ths bottom=hold without any need for decks above. But this is 


not a very satisfying explanation. 


BAILING WATER ANU WATER STORAGE 


Jordanus tells us that tha shdips of the indies were 
uridecked and Opan, The sea water that collected st the bottom 
was bailed by men who always stoGd in a pool for randering this 
O In Hariri's ship oùone can easily ses two men of thes crew 
standing «4% the bottom of the vessel, presumably assigned to bail 
ak, Ûn his return journey to Cambay from Sumatra 3tefano says 
that hi» ship had no deck send got filled with water; there being 
no means of bailing the water out, 1t o Apparently no pumps 


af any kind (ball-and-chain of the kestern kind or the Persian= 


wheel or the Chinese box=or=chain) were usad in Arabian Ses vessels 


1. He wrote hi» account of Indian Vessslg fron Malabar. 
2. Hourani, fi 3 


3. india in the Fifteenth CEN bUEY, Pole 


water stGragt posed ã problas for all vessels that 
eailec eercas the sriag and did nef simply hug tha coast=line as 
wag presunetly $ha case 4n ths Inckar Ccoan before the "discovery 
Of the onsoors, Arab ravigetore Gf thé warly 16th century 
menticnge #he Pankegh which wos the vessel that contairied drinkin; 
ا‎ The technicgue Of Indian carpentry Had sdivanced to the 
extant that wuweter tanka nsdé of planks were thought more convenient 
than Europ ear cop ers!" ll Provisions were s4lso loedesd on 
board اا‎ according to the nurber Gf daye a ship was to remain 


on vOyaq€. 


3AILS 
fhe sail 4e (or was bsfore modern stean boats) essential 
for oreaatically sal} vesusls 30413 out {in She gpon sea, though thes 
sais might alaû ba amployGd on boats plying on large rivers aes 
زم‎ 


in anciintkt Lgypf, FMasopotamia and indus Valley, Until almoat the 


necat arco 


. Indian ûn the f£ifteanth GONEUEy, Introduction, Vl. 

e Tibbetë, po6, Barbosa a8 certainly observed the ships of MoGre 
atl Faldivû islands storing weter and provieions aboard their 
vesasis but he doses not Reftion as tû how watar was sS6red, 
ا‎ SöüokK gf Duarte areas 2, Pe108Be Similarly at Terve in the 

NnqGdOM Cf HOFMUZ« ADA 4» Tgp obe 

3e Habib, ‘Technology and Economy 4n Mughal Indles', Ith, 
1040 ¢ 174 UO sPe 1 و‎ als AedawuaiRaFy 4 e 1968, 5, STE 2 
17th century Chinese acceunt menticns lG bound for foroeijn 
voya3g 8 E saveral /'<““* of weter {n bamboo barrels. 
Neadham, 4(3}, 3C,.28=29,0.416« 

4. Journey of nbder Razzak, inda in the Fifteenth Centyey, 0.45. 
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beginning of the Middle Ages ths 'square sail' was the most 
common; but in the Byzantine Empire the lateen (whether trian- 
gular or 'quasi= ) sail is depicted in the 9th century; 

and there is some evidence summarised by Needham that the Arabs 
wera using ssils of this kind at about that time or slightiy 


later. 


LATEEN SAIL 


Though the 1lateen sail has boen identified with thea Medi= 
tertangan squares sail, {its characteristics differ Ain some 
respocts from the latter. Naish describes the letsen sail as 
the fora-and-aft sail typical of the Mediterranean and the 
Read a The advantagê of the latesn sail over the older squarê 
gail ia thus summed up by Aahtor: 

"This triangular sail, the upper edge of which is 

held up hy a long yard, called an antona, and rigged 
selant towards the stern, is much sasiler to control 


From the deck than the ancient square sail, especially 
when the wind 4s not t00 BtFONg."2 


Crafts with lateen sail could sail close to the wind 
kBaep ing a steadier course {f ths third mast was riğgqed with a 
3 
lateerı and not with a square sall, The lateen sail also made 
4 


voyages sasier İin tamp estuous seas, 


ree e an 


1 A History gf TechnOolOoQqgy, 2, Po SB3. 


2. AghtoOr, Oj. e, PD» 10453. 38e also Frank lL. Bousn, 
Shéie_ F9 All, London, 1952, p.13. 


3, Ûûriffiths, MAN, pppoe 27-289. 
û, Ibid, 0. 30. 
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Thus the ships of Columbus in 1492, the famous cearrack 
Santas Maria followed by two snaller vessels Nine and Pinta and 
the vessel Of Vasco da Gama in 1498 were all rigged with lateen 
4 


safls. These sails had been borrowed by the Iberians directly 
2 
from the AFBDS, 


The Indian ücean'a adop tation of the early lateen was the 
3 


bifid mast apr{it sail or proto ÛOcean sprit sail. It is believed 
4 


to have ğeen réelstid to the Melenesian 'double-mast' sprit sail. 
The inoGlan Ûcearn forsand=aft, tharefora, appears to be ths 
5 


third fwem Of its four evolutionary stages in which the fora- 


۳4 


puartiûn of the seiùl was curtailed and the aft was elongatsd, 
İÎts uas e PEPE prevalent in tha western half oP the 
Indian Jagean, The model of a latsen sa{il mounted on a 13tN 


cantury boat on the river Euphratas Rey be sean from the ™aqamat 
3 
of Hariri. 


merr IRE 4g i r ae UL E E a ra 


1. It is intecasliny tt nale toatl tîo sdyantag5s 0F dg kind 
uf sails is that a carraak 2an gntar eavsn tho shallow 
harbours Gf the Goast, fhe Pieek of Vaacu cia sama corsis ted 
ûf Pour vassals, namely Saa Raphael and the Sao Gar{tsl, both 
120 vons; tha Sèrrio was oF 50 teng and tha gtora«sahip of 
300 tone. Iha Voyage cf PadEd Aivarag Cabra! $2 Braz} snd 
indka, (introduction) xve Lf, GIIffIthe, WAN; pe 20, 30o 

2, Needhaki, 4(J), St. 2B=29, Po509. 


3: Ëib{Be, s2lse GrifFfitha, Mans P.44. 

4. Griffiths, Man; p.44, Needham, 4(J), SC. 28=29,60.590. 
5, Hourani, 5e 101. 

60 JIE. F٠ 102. 
7e Ibid. 

8. ٤ 


sg For reproduction sed £. Blochet, Husalman‏ ا 
Painting ~Xviith Century), Lenden, 1939, pl. 17.‏ 
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SYUARE SAIL 


If the square sail is efficiently tacked it could run 
befqre the a But normally the tacking was not possible 
with the square ا‎ The sail which sttained so much of its 
universal character snd was used widely by the Indian navigators 
ust the later Middle Ages had its origin in ancient Egyptian 


boats. 


The text of Ibn Majid mentions qjike which would mean sail, 
while in his verses ghira is used to describe the sail, The 
sail of Ibn Majid's ships has been interpreted as that of the 
lateen pattern; but the اا‎ of sail«making, hisab tafsdll 
al-gila points to nearly square ssil. Quoting Johnston®p, Tibbets 
has made an attemt to raconstruct the sail of Ibn Fajid, The 
form af the sail made the luff and the leech parsllel as the sali] 
1s made Of ghaig or strips of material of standard width. The 
ratio between the luff and leech is roughly 1:6 in the main 


sail and 1:4.5 in the mizzen. 


From Ibn Majid we learn Of a type of sail which was origi-= 
6 
nally Indian. It was knounh as s}l-qulu al-Hindiya., It is likely 


1. A History of TechnglogyY,s 3, 0.472. 
2. Neadhan, 4(3), SC. 28-29 ,P 513. 


3e Orr The square sail was used in the sarly Indian vassal 
Had{i Hasan, P.809). 


4 Tibbets, Po 52. 


5. Ib} 0 
6. Ibn Majid, The Third Fae'ida, Tibbets, p.116; also Ibid.,0.53. 
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that thse term refers to the “make=shift" top sale which 4s often 
used in present-day ghoyg. The jib ssems to have been missing 

۹ 
from the Arabian Sea ships until the advent of the Portuguese. 


The term for rigging was hibal. 


desidss texts of Arab navigators and travellers we have 

somo pictorial evidence on the square sail, A 13th century ship 
from e manuscript of Harir{i's Maqamat shows squares sail fastened 
near the stern of the ahip. The sail ia tacked in such a manner 
as to take full advantage of a Another depiction of a boat 
is that by Nishapuri of about 1500. The boat carries a square 
sail whila it also has an oar and 8 sowing men. The sail 1s 

definitely tacked with iron rings on all its E corners. The 


sail appears to have baen made of cotton cloth. 


Marco olo tells us that the Hormuz ships had "no more than 
one mast, one halm, and one i It is avident from the descriy = 
tion that the ships were fitted with one mast «seach and, we can 
safely assume that thers must have been single-sail ships. But as 


to the shape of the sail precise evidence jis lacking. 


1, Tibbetts, Pe 53. 
2. Hariri's İiaganat, Hib, Nat. For reproduction see Leff. Hourani, 


canen rin sta DETER 


Pl... 
3. Nishapuri, Tabriz or Kazuwin, History Gf the Prophetg{ about 1500 
A,sOel, Bibo,Nat,Partg. For reproduction see E,Blochet,pl.cxxxii. 


4. Ihe Travels Of Marco PolG, 0.48. 


5. It has been suggested by Haurani that since 'aquare rig' has 
the 'advantage of stability' on larger vessels, it may be 
assumed that the Indian-built large ships qafried square sail 
Hourani, Pe 101. 


N 
e 
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Marco Polo informs us that some of the Indian ships were 
rigged with four sails and some with two masts which would mean 
that some were rigged with two i A miniature from the 
Hangs Nama (Akbar's court, 16th century) shows a seagoing ship 
with sail affixed with tuo rods, one at the bottom and the other 
at tha top. ropes joining the mast and the sail are tacked 


w4Ath iron-ringse 


The probability is that tha Indian Ocean ships by 1500 stil! 
3 
carried square sails. It {is also probable as A. Lewis has 
4 
asserted, that Indian ships were alraady being built with several 


masts to carry multiple sails. 


MASTS 


Ths term 'diql' or 'daqal' in Arabic literally implies for 
5 
a "palm trunk". The masts of the Arab ships were proportionately 
loftier than the hull. The measurements of Buzurg bin 3hahriyar 
6 


give fifty QhiERg i.e. seventy=six feet, Though travellers like 


1. Iravels Of Marco POl0, Po 261 


e indian Minkatures, Greenwich, Conecticut, 1960,‏ ه2 
Ppl.16.‏ 


3. Paintings Of Jahangir's Time (c.1650) from Collection of late 
Sir Cowes ji Jahangir, Bombay. 


US JEH, April, 1973, 16(1), P.247. 
5. Hourani, Pe tOO0. CF Tibbets, P.592. 


6. Aja'l{b al-Hind, p.87; Abu Zaid Sirafi,pp.130=-1; Mas'udi, Muru j, 
1, 344.ض~‎ as cited by Hourani, p.100. 
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Marco Polo and Montscorvino mention a singie nast in the Arab 

shios and the Arab authors have mantioned the mast in singular 

form, the phrase like daqa}l a]l-skbsr would suggest more than one 
1 


2 
mast. The use of two-masted ships is mentioned in A jaib-=-al-Hind. 


Un the Indian side too, the sea going vessel in the 7th 
century Ajanta paintings depicts three oblong sails attached to 
0 Marco Polo in the jJate 13th century noticed Indian ships 
having four masts and some with two ا‎ But about the ships 
of Hormuz he و‎ ‘the vessel has no morse than one mast, Ons 


helm and one deck". 


6 
Varthema observed two masts on Calicut NER, A miniature 


of Jahangir's time shows a double-masted round ship. A 1550 


e 


1,  Hourani, p.100 


2. Ajaibh al-Hind, p.81, cited by T{bbets, p.52. The ships of Ibn 
Ma jid and that of Sulaiman al-Mahri both carried two masts. 


3. Mooker jA, Pe 29. 


4, Marco Polo in Purchag, 4,p0.291. Cf. The Traveldnof Marco Polo. 
ed, Manuel Komroff, P.261. 


5. The Travels of Marco Polo, ed. Manusl Komroff, p.48; Cf. Purchas 
11, De 205. 


6 Jraysls 21 var thena, PP, 1523, from Barbosa's account Of four~ 
mastad ship İin the South=East Asian waters, one is guided by 
the suggestion that the practice was nOt so unusual. He obser 
ved Lhinese snd Javanese shins at Malacca fitted with four 


masts. Ihe Book of e SSEb988, 2, p0.172, 173. But auoting 
Ramusio and the Spenish version the editor of the text,modifies 
{1t to 'two-masted". [hides 


7. Paintings of Jahangir's Time (c.1650) from collection of the 
ate 


Sir Cowas ji Jahangir, Bombay. 
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representation from the history of the prophets by Nishapuri 
depicts a singla»mastad Balk But the Hariri ship has two masts 
one in the middle for the hslmnsman, and the other nsar and 
facing the stern=post, It carried a square sail, The ships 
belongs to the 14th century but اوی‎ slightly the 14th- 


century round ship of the Mediterranesn. 


Ibn Majid tells us that strong wind lapping on the wrong 
side of the sall was a danger to ships, perticularly with loose 
4 


rigging and tha large sail 2t its maximun height. 


Thus ™al, Pearson's view that by 1500 Muslim ships designeo 
on the Arab nmadel wers E naads re-oxamination. Since 
the 10th century onward the sources available tend to suggest 
that the ships of the Indian ÛUcsan were two=masted with the 
excep tion of the vassals of the Chinese-3outh east Asian öbtyle, 
which had probably a single mast. A Lewise however says, "inoian- 
typ® ships were often large, wto 350 to 400 tons, carrying several 


masts and wero generally built of teak logs seun or shitched 


1, For rwresgentation sse Blochet, pl.xxxii. 


2, Another two masted boat On a fiver fron a manuscript of lio 
acrides dated A.H.619(1212 A.D0.).(Reproductiaon in F.R, Martin, 
ha Miniature Paintin nd Painters of Persia, India an 

urkey, London, 1912, 2, pl.5, 


3. Ths Herird{i's ship reproduced by Hourani,pl.7. 
4. Tibbets, Peo 57. 
5, Paarson, Pe. 
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1 
together." It would rather seem from our evidence that in the 
145th and 16th centurias tha bigger vessels wers doubla-mastad 


while tha smaller night have had single masts. 


NAVIGATIONAL INS TRUMEN T5 


In the sarily navigation, astrolabse was ussd to find the 
altitude of a perticular e Its use was to measura and 
calculate the latitude and time at night. The earliest rsfarence 
to astro-lable fin Islamic texts is in al»Fihrist where one 
constructed by Abu Ishaq Ibrahim bin Al-=Ffazari is mentioned 
(ca 777 nesi.). The instrument was based on a Greek model as the 
Arabic name astrolab indicates. The earliest Arabic treaties orl 
astrolabe come from A1]4 Ibn Isa Al-=Astrolabi (maker of astrolableas}, 
wha flourished Ain Baghdad and Damascus before 830 But the 
sarliest aurviving instrument soems to have been made in the 10th 


CEN tUFY. 


jn land thse main use of the astrolabe was for astrological 
calculations as well as time-keeping. Sut it became a very 
important aid to navigation. The European navigators ware using 


astrolable sven before 1200 A.D, But this was s8 bosrowing fron 
1. JESHü, April, 1973, 16(, e247. 


2. Qyntar and Turner, Sglentifig Instrument, London, 1975,0.54. 
3e ion Al=Nadim, Al=Fihreist, AlNMaktbet=ut Rahmandla, Cairo,D.3B1, 
Cfe ”“.k.Hitti, History Of the Arabs, London, 1961,0.385. 


û, Wynter and Turner, Pe 15. 
5. wynter and Turner, p.15. 
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the Arabs, By the 11th cantury ths Arabs were alrasady using 
۹ 


the aatrolabe in tha fediterranean Sea and the Indian Jcoean. 


The use of astrolabe is depicted in 16th century Mughal 
miniatures showing sea=going vessels, The astro be ia here 


amp loyed to determine the Latitude and time apparently with the 
2 
simultaneous uss separately of the shadow-»-clock. 


The full use of the monsoon was only 8s partial remedy to 
the dangers of navigation on the high ssas,. The astrolabe could 
1 
help define the ships position, but only when the sky was clear. 


Tha difficulty was overcome only with the coming of the magnetic 
ر‎ 
COMP A238۰ 


The firset use of the compass that revolutionised seafaring 
4 
activity in the Mediterranean can be traced to shout 1185 eû. 
5 


It was virtually an import from Lhinas 


In the 13th century the 'fish magnet! or the magnetic 
nesdle floating in vater was in use in the Arabian See, as 
affirmed in contemporary descriptions of Awfdi (1232 1.0.) end 
ui 4a ja qi (1282 BE. By the time of the intrusion of the 


1 Sel .Ziauddin Alvi, Isl, Cul. July, 1948, 22(3D,p «266, In thie 
connection the author quotes Trait Sse also F.Hirth and Rockhiil 
(ads.), Cheu Ju=kKua, p.29. 


2. Herza Nama Of ikber's COYLE (1567=8Z A.D.), now at Vienna. 
3e welmington,y, Po S1. 
4. Needham, 4(3), SC, 28=29,p.379. 


5. ID Pe24. 

6. Muhammad Awfi, Jami'ul Hik as cited by Irfan Habib,' Technolo 
gical Changes and Society(13th and 14th centuries)',krais 
Presidential Address, Medieval Indian Session, 31st Session of 
the Indian History Congress, Varanasi, December, 1969,0.21. 


e e 
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Portuguese into the Indian waters, Muslim navigators ware 

using the compass ss well as sea is Roteiro in the comuany 
of Vasco da Gama in March, 1498 on the Mozambique coast examined 
Arabian ships equipped with mariners compass, Quadrant and 
e. It was nothing surprising to Ibn Ma jid when astrololabes 
and quadrants were shoun to him by the Portuguese 1498, Ibn 


Majid replied that the Arabs had similar instruments. 


ANCHORS 


Anchors in the Arabian Sea and Indian Ûcean ships were 
4 


congtructed o? wood and stone (eaapecially marble). The ma jor 
question is whether iron anchors had coma into use, În Hariri's 
ship the anchor is shoun hinged with an iron=chain wound around 

a uooden post. The anchor which haa four sides is sup,ortec by a 


vertiêê4l rod in the centre. The sides ahown in tha figure are 


ae sagt +17 ceres tf 


1. PuUrChaS, 2, P e.68. 
2, Armstrong, A History Of Sea farl{ing, 2, Ppo35. 


3. Needham, 4(3),Sc.28=-29,p.567,. For instance the existence of 
"Kamal" or India tastes or "tablas de la Indie" or 'tabuas' of 
India was equally efficient for the measurement Of stars or the 
Sun's declination as the astrolab used by the Portuguese 
Captains and seafaross,. astar John,in the company of Cabral's 
fleet, in his letter to the King dated 1st ™ay,1500, elaboreteiy 
describes his first sight of this mschanical device which gave 
proportionate difference 0f degrees in star's position and the 
declênation of the Sun as the astrolab used by the fleet. 

See Ihe Voyage of Pedro Alvar CabEal,p.39 A; for mechanisinm 
and operation 0f 'kamal' and for isba and ruBBan, jbid.} for 
further information, Tibbsts, QpeGik. 


etegromaormms a 


4. Marble stone (calcium bicorbonate) was indeed lighter than 
stone (carbonate), For anchors made ûf marble ssa Travels of 
Varthema, P.152. 
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crescent in shape, Such a shape could only belong to an iron 
EL 

AnJjar or langar is the Persfian term for anchor, 
ĞGraphel anchor wags generally used in the Indian Ucean before 
the coming of the Portuguwse who introduced another type knoun 
an bawyaEa by the E The graphel as against the stone 
killick was known as hadjid (iron) because the anchor was wholly 
composed of iron. Ths anchor was attached to a line called 


3 
kharab. Tibbets referring to Hariri's ship E that it 


"ahoۍns‎ a gqraphel hanging prepared from the baws". 


SÛUATS ûN 3HIPS 
Jur evidence, scanty though it fis, does sauggest the 


awareness Of shipuwrights to measures of safPety during times of 
9 


peril or wreck, The vesssls too carried snall bosta. 


to such boats come from early Islamic‏ ا اا ا 


literature. uwWarib and dun{ij are said to be the safety boats 


en e 


1. Hourani, fiqge 7. See also Richard Burn in JRAS, 


2. Tibbetts, p.55. Sesidss the grephsl tha Arabs also used tho 
stone killick which was held together by driving iron spikes. 
It was called sinn( tooth)uwhich Ibn Majid calls a1-an jar _aj- 
siniyy( the Chinese anchor) 


J3. The khagçab held both the anchor and the sinn and {it might havea 
been some aort of chain. Ibid.,0.55. 


4, Tibbets, 0.56. Hourani i» almost convinced that the Fariri's 

ship used metal anchor of graphs] shapes. Cf. Hourani,p.99 

5. Tihbets, p.56. arco Polo describes Chinese ships being towed 
by smaller boata tied with ropes.(Neadhan, 4(3),Sc.28=29,0.4657 


6 Cf. S.aulaiman Nadvi, Agab-on Kf Jahazranj (Urdu), Azargarh, 
1935, Po. 
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attached aboard the ships. Buzurg Bin Shahryar in his A jaib al- 
Hind tells us that a garb could accommodate fifteen men as 
against fun] which accommodated only four. Even s» garik could 
take to the maximum of thirty-three men. "It was usosd as 8 
lifeboat", and at one time it fis said to have towed a ship. 

The dunij could be ussad both as a shoreboat or life 8 and 1f 
nead be it could also be fitted out with mast or i In the 
11th=13th centuries a ship sailing on the Indian Ûcean normally 
carried another smaller boat belonging to the same proprietor Or 
to his RE In the 15th century Ibn Majid treats the ship's 
boat as ıiace Of equipment normally carried by the main vessel}. 
It fa termed as ganbyj or ganbyuk. These smaller boats not only 
served as lifeboats but ware also employed for carrying goods 
betwean the shores and the ship's ES Santo de Stefano, 
a 15th century traveller, says that during his return voyage 
From Sumatra ato Cambay, the victims of wreckage wera saved by 
9 carried by other vessds, five niles ahead of the wrecked 


ship e 


The survey attempted thus shows thet there is no reason 


to believe that about 1500 ship-»building and navigational craft 


cenga aaa i in Nma ROI 


ا 


س سیه 


1 و‎ Bin Shahryar as cited by Hourani, p.99. Cf. Tibbets, 
P56. 


2, Goitein, p.348, It is noteworthy that such a prectice wes 
quite common on tha Mediterransan as well. Ibid., 7.50. 

3 Tibbetts, P e.56. 

4, Such smaller boats used for transhipment at Jidda were known 
as Kulzum. Ency, Of Islam (new sed.),pض.932.‎ 


5. Journey of Hieronimo di Santo Stefano, India in the Fifteenth 
CSN bUEY, P8 
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in the Arabian Gea was very backward compared to the Atlantic 
or Mediterranean, It may be said only perhaps that the sarlier 
survivals were more numsrous, Moreover what was lacking now 
waa not technique, but the spirit of innovation that was to 


transform Europ ean navigation in the following hundred years. 


2. CARRIERS OF ARABIAN SEA TRADE 


As is well knoun {At was the Arabs, Gujaratis and Malabaris 
who wara the principal seafarers in the Arabian Sea on the ave of 


the advent of the Portuguessd. 


The routes on which Arab-ouned ships plied were mainiy 
1 
those from Malabar to the Red Sea; from Malabar and Konkan to 
2 
Hormuz; from the Gujarat ports to the Red Saa and the rersian 


3 4 
Gulf and from the coast of East Africa to the Rad Sea ports, 


The routes on which Indian=ownad ships sailed wara: Fron 


u jarat and Malabar to Malacca; from Gujarat (rarely Malabar) to 


1. This route was almost in monopoly of the Arabs. JRAS, April, 
1939,(2),Pp.175. 


2. This route, though in monopoly of the Arabs, was salso used by 
Indian shippers. Ibid. 


3. Though marked as the Arab line, Indian did have a share. İbid. 


4, Mainly meant for carrying öSofala gold to the Red Sea ports, 
was slso {in monopoly of the Arabs. JRAS, Apr{il,1939,(2),0.175. 
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1 2 
the East African forts; from Gujarat to Hormuz; Pron Gujarat 
and the Kankan to the Red Sea; and, lastly, coastal routes orı 


which smaller ships were amp loyad, 


ITALIANS IN THE LEVANT 


Before the discovery Of a passage round the Cape of Good 
Hope tha main outleta of Eastern commodities to Europe wers 
Alexandria and Aleppo. The Mamluk Kingdom of Egypt thus stood 
astrids the main channals through which traffic went from the 
Indian ücaan to Maditarranaan E It wags ona of the sources 
of aconamic prosperity for the Sultans of Egypt. The uniform 
duty in their own parts on goods of all description was 5% but 
the Genoese and Catalans were sub jected to 10% duty. Revenue 
accruing from the trada was so high that in 1300 an order wae 
made by the Mamluk Sultan of Egypt that spices and drugs could 
only pass through the Red 0 Hakim Sa-Amrallah exempted the 
sailors of the Red Sea from taxes on ships and boats and ا‎ 


walawin made every effort to keep the Red Sea merchants gseCur ®, 


enema 


1. Morsland treats this» route as &a Minor oOn8B, 

Z2. Moreland's finding suggests Indlan shara in this trade was less 
than of the Arabs. JRAS, April, 1939(2),p.177. 

3. The pilgrim ships employed on this route were owned by Muslim 
kings and princes. 


4. jindkia in the Fifteenth Century, Introduction XVII 
5. Îha Gazettesr of Bombay Cjty and Island, Bombay, 1902,1, .404. 


Lgypt's pasition in tha Eastern trade with the west was that of 
intermediary. 
Antonio Galvano,'Discover{ieas of the World', Puyrchas, 10,7.2. 


Maqrizi, al=khitat, 2, p.35; ibid., Kitab al-Suluk, 1,p.705. 


a e 
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Ths Venetian and the Genoese merchants were close 
comp atitors in the commerce for Eastern goods; and the üenoese 
aven ventured to trade with Calicut by the way of Cairo. 
Subsequently Florance entered the commerce too and g tr eng th on ed 
her commercial ties with Alexandria. Genoese position in the 
Eastern Mediterranean raceived a setback wien thea Uttomans 
conqusrred constantinople in 1453 and expelled them from that 
i For the moment this further enhanced the commercial 
{imgpartance of Mamluk Sultanate (then embracing both Cgypt and 
3yriaj, wheres the merchants of the west were stil} e 
Therefore to quote K.li. Panikar, "The raal importance Of the neu 
'discovery' (of the Cape route by the Partuguese)} lay in the 
fact that it broke the monopoly which the Venetians and the 


£gyotians had ac long en joyed Ain the trada with India." 


THE MOORS 

At the very outset the term Moors" calla for an eڱxp‎ lanatio! 
The Muslims that the Portuguese in their own homeland encoun ter ed 
were the 'Moors', or the peoples of North-western Africa, They, 
therafora, began to call all Muslims whatever region they might 


belong to, as 'Moors'. Vasco da Gama on the Southern coast Oof 


rs | 


1. india in the Fifteenth Century, Introduction XVIl. It was 
only after 1453 that the attention of the Turks was drain 
towards the last. V.Minoraky, Persia in A.D. 1478-90'. 


2. A history Of Kerala, Pe 33, 34. 
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Africae mat many 'Moors', and he was 8lso guided to Calicut by 

a 'Moorish' pilot. Given such a broad scope of the term 'Noor', 
embracing tha Arabs as well aa the Gujarati and Malabari Muslims, 
it is not surprising that the Portuguese on their arrival should 
have found the "Moaora” domninating Indian ÛÜcean from 


Madagascar ta the Straits of Malacca." 


FHE ARAB3 

Moreland treats all thoae carriers as Arabs whe belong ed 
to the #rabian ssaports including the Egyptian merchants. But 
Arab merchants are also found in various other ports of the Indian 
Ucean shores, for instance in Malacca, Java, On some of the 
Indian ports and in Hormuz as well, These merchants had agents 
in East Africa, Mozambique and India. By 1500 they ا‎ 


control over thea moat lucrative trede of the ™aditerranasn. 


Moreland expresses two different opinions on the stroans 
of trade; one that tha main straam of trade was directed to the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf and the other that by 1500 the main 

ر 


stream of trade was from Malabar to the Red Sea. Hisa main arguman 


ا 


1. o quotes w.H.Moraland, "He found the Indian Seas fron 
Madagascar to the Straits of Malacca practically 4n the 
pasaessi{lon of the Moslem mnerchanta, "Moreland aacribas this 
dominance firat tu the ‘Arabs' but subsequently switches over 
to a broader term 'Moslem'. JRAS (April, 1939),(2),p0.174,177} 


india at the Death Of Akbar, London, 1920,198. Cfo. Mok, 
F BaraOonNn, Coastal wes ern ois, New Delhi, 1981,p00.118-=719., 
2. JRAS (April, 1939), (2),yp.174. 
3. Ibid, Pg’ 174, 175e 
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i8 based on the fact that extent of Araba' commercial activities 
did not go beyond East of Cape Conorin and it was the Malabar= 
owned ships which brought the comnoditiesas of South=lLast Asian 

to points of transhipment, He is also of the opinion that the 
Malabar=fed S8a line was under the practical monopoly of ths 


۹ 
Arabs. 


Thars is no doubt thet till the Middle Ages the Arabs 
controlled a large part of the Indian Ûcean E In 1441 
Egyp t=based Arab merchants sailed to Calicut particularly for 
the procurement of spicss and other indig enous E Ths 
Arabs maintsinad a hold over shipping based on Hormuz where 
merchandise of the East of all dascription could be iil At the 
mouth of the Red Sea Aden too remained important, its marchants 
being described as very rich by Ibn e The city of Zabid 
in the vicinity of Socotra was quite prosperous where Arab 
merchants of He jaz and Abyssinian and Egyptian merchanta fra» 
quented it. tthapian merchants brought ا ی و‎ and 


carrisd spices and Chinese porcelain {in return, 


1. Ibid, we 175; Ibid., (January, 1939), (1), p64. 
2. The Qazsttear of Bombay City and Island, Bombay, 1909,1,p.404. 


3, Journey of Abder Rezzak, India in the Fifteenth Century, 5e 
4. JibBidg, PP’ 5-7. 

5, ibn Baettuta, pp. 1059-10. 

6, Purcchag, 9, Pe91 
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By 1500 the Arabes' commercial activity had extended to 
South East Asia, TomtPires mentions the presence of Arab 
merchants at Malacca from Cairo, Meccs, Aden, Abyssinia, East 
African states and various other west Asian countries. The 
Arabs also traded with Javenese E 

Arab merchants traded mainly in pepper and carried the 
cargo from Malabar ato the Red Sea and to Hormuz in their oun 
E Varthema's statements suggest that voluns of trade 
carried on between Calicut and Arabian ports was very large. 
This is also supportad by E Calicut swarmed with 
merchants from Mecca, Arabia Felix, Syria, Turkey, HOrAUZ, 
” ersia and also E Factors of Arab merchants permanently 


5 6 
resided at Calcut,. Hormuz merchants too had their factors there. 


These merchants shipped their cargoes in different directions, 

7 
to the Ked Sea, Aden and Mecca, Except p epp 6r, giner and cinnamon 
from Ceylon thesa merchants at Calicut bought the same goods 


8 
which went to Gujarat. 


seet 


1e The Suma Uriental sl,Pe 174. 
2. Mercçhants and Rulers Ain Gu jarek, Pe12« 


3 ا‎ of Varthamsa, p.151. Cf. Ihe Book of Duarte Barbosa, 
2, I « چ5‎ 


4. Ibid. 

5. Ihe Suma Üriental,1, P78. 

6. Ibid, PP’ 44. 

7. Maezrgchants and Rulers in Gujarat, 0.12. 
8. Ibid. 
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It appears from Bartbosa's account that Arab marchants 
of Mecca were formally forbidden entry in Shatkalş but in spite 
1 
of such prohibition thef{r ships came to Bhatkal for spbces. 
Arabs of the Red Ssa and Persian ûulf came to Diu 
2 


opium was brought to Diu from Aden by the Arab merchants, Arab» 
3 


owned ships from Aden and Mecca sailed to Ghogha. 


There were a good number Of Turkish and Arab merchants in 
4 
Bengal. They appeared to have largely traded with the port of 
Satgaon(near Hugli). The city of Satgaon was very rich and had a 
5 


population of ten thousand when Tom Pires visited it. 


Hormuz, much owing to its location ass a hinterland and 
antrepot, attracted merchants from various countries. Her Oun 
trading commun{itias were composed Persians and Arabs. Hormuz 
merchants had developed trades relations with many regions of India 
maindy on account Gf her supply of horses. They also traded in 


spices importas from many parts Of Ind{ia, in cloth of CLambay, Chaul 


1. JIhe Book of Duarte OGarbOg8, 1,0 .195. 


2. ÛU.F.lLach, India in the Eye f$_Europ e, Chicago, 1965, p.402. 
Ûpium produc ad in 7 was 1 demand in many countries and it 
was equal said to be to the opium of Malwa snd other places in 
India. But the question may arise as to why opium was brought 
to India in face Oof the equal indignenous quality procurable in 
India. The possibility only tends to suggest that there might 
have bean difference in prices of the two products. 


3. [Iha Book of Duarte gs A r TE Arabs based on CLairo anû 
thoae OF Mecca and Aden traded with the Kingdon of Gujarat wher 
the Mansoon was not favourable to them to rcaach Malacca. Sums 
Elentel,2, p.269. 

%. 3una Uciental, PP 925. 


5. Ibid. 
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and Dhabol and from Sengal. Hormuzs prominence has been 

wãdely recognised by ali travellers in their i Hors es 
brought to Goa from Hormuz were distributed to various region 
of India, Ûûn their return journey these Hormuz merchants 
carried rice, sugar, i pepper, ginger and other spices dFUGgS. 


Arab=ouned ships frequently visited Aden where commodities 
of all kinds could be procured. Jiddah ships loaded cargoes of 
spices and drugs, cotton cloth of Cambay and carried them tû 
Suez, There were merchants of Arabia Felix and 'Prestar John' 
4n Aden. Mecca's trade rslation with Malabar was in pepper and 
the Arab merchants of Macca maintained friendly relstiona with the 


rulers Of Falabar. 


The Arabs based on Cairo functioned as» intermediaries 
betwsen Furops and India, Commodities of Italy, Greace and Damascus 


brought by the Arab merchants to Cairo werë taken to the Rad Saa 


eins tama a 


1, For items of trade, see fhe Book of Duarte Barbogsa,1l,p7.91-=4; 

for ite trade links, eşP .73$ places for precurement of 
horses and pearls, jbid., 0.81; description of 4its hinterland, 
Vloyag ss and Travels, London, 1903,1,0.312;j prominence of Hormuz, 
India in the Fifteenth Century, Introduction XVIII; elso ibid., 
Abder Razzak, PP .5=6. 


2. Iran was also exported to west Asian countries from Ghatkal, 
The Book of Duarte Barbo88,1,p7.195=200. 


3. Suma Tk enial, 1p. Broadly speaking Hormuz had trade relatior 
not only with Goa alone but also Cambay, the kingdom of the 
Deccan, with the ports of the kingdom of Narasingqa and ™alabar. 


3uma UELental, 1, Pe20« 
4. Ihe Book of Duarte BSarbOg8, 1,070.54 


5. Jlbid.,2,Pp.3. Beside Malabar ports the Arabs merchants alsa were 
very active on various ports of Gujarat, Arab merchants of 
Cairo and Aden came in §rest number to Cambay. İIbid., 1, P.257; 


3una Urjental, 1,p 41 
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and thenca tranahipp ed in their oun ships to Gujarat. Such 
cargoes consisted of gold, silver, quick silver, vermilion, 
copper, rose water, wWOols and brocades. These goods st Cambay 
wers exchanged with the indigenous cotton cloth and spices from 


۹ 
Malabar and Malacca. 


THÉ GUJARATI 


uu jarati merchants and navigators were also very prominent 
in the Inaian Ocaan trade c. 1500. Their ships were of larger 
ajize and had expert seamen to man their ships. Their ف‎ 


possasasad Ruch skill and did a greet desl of navigation. 


Hindu ĞGujaratis were reputed sasily to succumb to the will of 


their captor at Ses. But they also carried along men-at-arms to 
3 
defend their ships. 


wWa do not know ths faith of the Gujaratis whom Ibn Battuta 
4 
wjitnassed in 1330 as carrying goods to Aden, but there remains no 


doubt that by 1500 Gujarati Hindus and Muslims both traded ex teng» 
و‎ 
5 
ively. 
After the decline of the Delhi Sultanate the only North 


Indian state that took keen interest in sea trades was Au jarat. 


1. ihe ook Of Duarte ÖsEbOg8,1,pp.54=55. Cf. gcghants and Tulers 
in Gu jarakyg0. 11 


2. Suma ÛOr{iental,1,0«.45j Cf. Alvares Cabral, .111. 
3. ibid, Tyee 45. 


%« Ibn Ba ttuta, P.109. 


5. Coastal western India, p.121; Dsrcchants and Rulers in Gujarat, 


Pe25. 
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Diu attained considerable significancs whiile Cambay, Surat and 
۹1 
Broach flourished as before. Gujaratis wers a strong element 
2 


in the trade of tha Nalay Archipelago. There were in Malacca in 
tha early 16th century, at least, 1,000 Gujarati resident 
marchants and 5,000 “transient E Initially they traded 
with the Javanese ports; but after the seetablishment of the 
Malacca Sultanate the Gujaratis shifted their centre of activities 


ta Malacca. 


The Gujaretis mainly tradad in spices which they carried jn 
their oun e 1t appears that Gujarati Muslims traded more 
on the Adan=ûGu jarat-Malacca iia. Gu jaratis sailed cvoery y3ar 
ta Malacca uith four ships of merchandise worth 15,20 or 30 thousant 
cruzados with a mininumn of 15 thousand. From Cambay one ship a 
y gar 8 to Malacca with merchandise worth 70 or 80 thousand 


CFUZadOS, 


a laet n aren 1 e, a DITE tment e AO 


1. JIbid., 0.25. Ses also Tibbetts, p.394. The height of Lambay 
commercial activities may be gauged from the remark of kKnrbralن‎ 
Cabral who called it,"the Cairo of iIindis", It Ais, however, 
noteworthy that Cambay by 1500 had attained considerable signi» 
ficance as compared to other ports of Gujarat. Cf. lhe Voyage of 
Alvaregs Cabrel, 77e111=12. 

2. Sumas Uriental,1,ص.174,‎ Un the sve of Albuquer que's attack on 
Malacca, tha Gujarati ships even offered themselves to fight 
against the Portuguese. It was enly ovwing to the added aupport 
of the Gujareti 'oors' and others that Malacca could throw of? 
as the dependency of tha king of Siam. Jou de Garros( 1496-1570 
as citad by Hadi Hasan,ppص.145=6.,.‎ Malacca also had in its emp loy 
a Lu jarati sea=cap tainy Suns Orisntal, 2,0279. 

3. Simkin, i61;cfe, JE3HÛ, April, 1973,16(1),P«.244. Gut of several 
trading communities at Malacca the ûuUjaratis constituted the 
largest group. GSimkin,P. 163. 

4. Marchants and Rulers {in Gujarat, Pe14« 


5. Merchants and Rulers in Gujarat, p.14. 
6° Suna Urienta 92, Pe29. 
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The Gujaratis maintained brisk trade with East Africa as 
yell, The psople of Sofala and the city states like Kilwa, 
Malindi, Pemba, ™agadishu purchased Cambay cloth in exchange for 
gold, ivory and i Ûn the Gujarat=-C[ast Africa route the 
carrisrs werg Muslims as well as Hindus. 

Gujarati merchants traded with Aden msinly in clioth. Earbosa 
was aurprised to see thers a great number Of ships from E, 
Another bi-route from Adan lad to the'€ape of Guardasfui' near 
‘Berbera'. The Cambay cloth was ا ا‎ to Serbera and Zaiia i 


The Gujaratis also traded with Hazramaut. 


The Gujarati merchants were trading with Hormuz long before 
5 
the vortugquese intrusion in the Indian Ocean. They went every year 
to Hormuz. The main item which Gu jaratis must have pyvrchased and 


carried to Gujarat was horses which were in great demand there, 


amma teman 


1. JRAS (April, 1939), (2),P0.175; Ihe Book of Duarte BarbOS8, 1, 
PeS8«. Cf. Merchants and Rulers in Gujarat, p.12. btven after the 
advent of the Portuguese considerable volume of trade was 
carried between the north-east coast of Africa and Gujarat, 
chiefly by the Bohrah merchants of Gujarat and Cutch. [ravelg 

Of Varthema, Introduction xlix. 


2. Ihe Sook of Duarte Barboga, P.33. 

3e Ibid, Pp ۰.5455. 

4. Merchan nd Rulers in Gujarat, 2.12. The Gujaratis, in return 
carried Lurop san products available to th em Aden and ad join= 


ing parts and also the products of those region Th 
Duarte BarbOosa,1,pD. 54-55, sgions. Ihe Book of 


5. 'Journey of Abdur Rezzak', India in tha Fifteenth Century 
S57. Cfo Merchants and Rulars in ujarat,pe11 e 
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“earson is of the opinion that Gujeratis operated on all 
'{international' routes in Asia with the exceptions Of only two. 
1 
Thay carried their oun products l{ke cloths, indigo and opium 
2 


and also the products of other lands, eapecislly spices. 


There were ûujarati Muslim merchants on western Indian 
coast, Albuquerque noted the Hindu “banyas of Cambay® trading 
with those parts. Pearson 4s of the opinion that the crews of 
the ships owned by Hindus, were largely oii The Gu jaratis 
often sailed on long-»=distance routass. They sometimes kept 
themselves away feontheir homeland for quite a long period. for 
ins tance ships of Rd renainsd for years from their hone 


in Gujarat. 


THE MALABARIS 


Malabar was itself a producer Of pepper snd cardamon which 


raat aah air ASS, a eer merger RE aia 


41, Cabral admirably remarked the bu jarati msrchants as, “merchants 
of cloth and of adornments and of jewel". The Voyage Of »”sdEo 


Ajvares Cabral, p.1. 
2. MaEehants_ and Rujerca Of Gujarat, P10. 
3. Ibide, Fe 14. 


4. Fandelslo speaking of the inhabitants of Rander says that thay 
ware mainly from Navayat community, practising Islamic faith. 
They were either mariners or tradesmen, Rander itself was one 
of thëe oldest citiss in southern Gujarat. It was situated or 
the right bank of Tapti, about two miles above Surat. This 
flourishing city was destroyed by the Portuguese general] 
Antonioda Silveira in 1530 together with Syrat, The latter 


recovered soon but the former could not. Mandelslo'e Tre 1 
Wes tarn India(A1.D.1638=-39), Bombay,1931,0 a7 Ne avsls 47 


5. Loastal western Indias, Pp. 121. 
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{1t axported by sea. Its great port af Cochin was a great inter» 1 


mediate port for trade between West Asia and the Malay Archipelago. 
By the 16th century a new community hed emergeG 4n Malabar, 
engaging Ain overseas trades These were the Maplas, a comrunity of 


Mus lins. 


The Malabaris, both Muslim end Hndu, traded with Malacca, 
at that time a ma jor entreport for the goods of Chinese and spice 
Islands. They owned their own ships. At Calicut, ths Arabs 
purchased goods so brought by Malabaris fron E, wild uRNay 
also carriad away pepper and other produce of Malabar. 

On the other hand, merchants from various porte of ™alabar 
had traded with Aden from quttse an early period, Ibn Battuta in 
1330 observed merchants of Malabar frquenting Aden, Some of these 
marchants aiso lived at a 


The Malabaris traded extensively with Kathiawed and 


Gujarat, as well as the Coromandel coast, Ceylon and Maldive island, 


ene tomer on 


1. The Malabar papper was far superior in quality to that groun 
{in Malacca, Java,Zunda(Sunda 7) and Kanara, K.S.Mathew, 'Lommo= 
dity komposition af the Inda=-Portugueae Trade in the Carly Sixth 
Sixteenth Century', Proceedings Of the Indian History Congress, 
Bombay Session 1980,p0.298. Tom Pires says that twenty thousand 
Balarg of pepper were grown in Malabar. Ths ma jor ports of cali 
for thia pepper baaides Calicut wara Karanganur and Cochin. 
duma Urfiental,1, pp0.82-3. Cf. India in the Fifteenth CantUEry, 
Introduction xxxiiig, XxXiVe 

2. JRAS {april,1939),2,p.175. Muslim Malebaris were potential 
slemant in the sociaty of tha Malabar coast. Cf. whiteway,0e.?7. 


3J. Ibn Battuta, p.109-10, On the Malasbar-Red S5sa and ™alebar = 
Hormuz routes Muslim-owned ships predominated. Merchants and 
Rules. in لای‎ Jarak, Fs 12e 
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From the description of European travellers it appesrs that the 
ma jority of tha merchants in Malabar were E Nairs were 
often found working with theses Muslim as E 

As noted elsewhere the Malabaris were very good sailors. 
Theres was a caste Of fishermen who were especially employed by 
Muslim shippers. There some wealthy people 8 (presumably Hindu; 


who collabor.ted with the Muslims Ain soa cOommoerC8., 


RESTRAINTS Tû SEA»TRAVEL 


The silence of ancient writers on Hindu seafaring, the rule 
lseid out by the dharmeshsstrs against travelling bY saa haa led 
some historians to suggest a stagnation in the navigational activitins 
of the a Cnumnerating various reasons for such restraints as 
ambtibed in gharmashastra A.lL. Basham has arrived at the conclusion 
that the text probably only applies to the E: But Simkin 
finds causes for Arab dominance in the Indian üûcean navigatiorıial 


6 
activitias in the stagnation of Hindu seafaring. 


aay a I «aE? o RE AERO + 


1 ihe Book of buarte Barbosa, 1, Po 
2. Suma Oriental, 1, p.82. 
ه3‎ Ibid, p.64; Barboss, 2, PP e3,64. 


4“. Cfo SimkinsPp». 64; Boxar,p0.44=5, Marco Polo says, “one who sails 
by saa was not admissible becauss such men wers regarded degp a» 
rate." Marco #0lo cited in Varthema,p.15 Nn. 


5 | B 
r e Studies in Indian History and Culture, Celcutta, 


162; for bans and penalities, Ibİid,,}7.163=4. 
6. Iravels of Varthema, Pp. 152 N. 
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At the vary outset the question may arise, was there 
any stagnation at all in the Indian seafaring ? were not the 
Hindus travelling by sea ? Even if dharmnashastra deemed it a 
pollution to travel oversea Hindu merchants and sailors nevorthe-= 


less established settlements abroad ? 


fhe Cairo Geniza documente refer to the presence Of a 
number of Hindu msrchants at Cairo, The documents slso record 
the sinking of the ships of ona Patam Soandi, driven to Berbera. 


There were a number of other smaller boosts Of the game person 
2 
whèùch safely roached ndan. Patam Soamièù was the chief of the 


guild merchant and ouned savsral ships. Thasse ships were manned 
3 
by Muslim ssanen. A 13th century İindian merchant, Jagadu, 


maintained regular commercial ahipping with ”ersia. He also 
4 


owned his own ships. His agent at Hormuz was an İIndian. 


nae n 


1. aoitein, Ge 338 

2. Ib{id., Pp. 349. 

3. IR{id., pp. 349-50. 

4. R.3. Sharma, Pp. 249. 
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۷ 


THE PORTUGUESE INTRUSION IN THE 16TH CENTURY 


It was in the closing years of the 15th century that 
the Portuguese succeeded irı their long search cf finding a passage 
to India, by rouêding the Cepse Of Good Hope. Armed with rapal 
Bulls grarting monopoly Of presssnt and future conquests "fron 
Cap as Bo jador and Nun, by way of Guinsa and beyond, southwards 
to the adi the Portuguese were Criven by ar amslgan of 
impulses. It is se matter of achnolarly debaté how far their 
mûtives wera religious or economic, 3oon aftsr da Ûama's return 
D. kKkanuel aummed up the objective rather neatly, "for aur anceasters 
the main basis Of this enterprise was aluwaye ths sërvics Of Od 
Our Lord and OuUf oOwfl E wheather the Portuguesa were stil] 
inspired by tha 'crusading zesal' and their motives were mainly 
religious or predominantly economic their main rivals in the Indian 
Ucean continued to be Muslims — Arabs as well as non-Arabs, as we 


hava seon İin Section I. 


The Portuguese auccesses were sp actacular but the reason for 
them perhaps lies not in the ‘crusading spirit" alone; it was more 
a result Of their expertise and techrical superiority in navigationa 


techniques as well as the waaknesais of their adversari®s. 


ei aggre ngage O anî rahat > nomi O AOI aR 


1. Cet. Boxer, Iha Porctuguase Seaborne Empires, 1415=1825,lLondon, 
1969, PP 20-23. 


2. ei, Fearson, ierchants and Rulars in Gujarat, California, 
1976, P30. 
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in the Asian waters the Portuguese hardly encountered 
any resistance. Neither Egypt, Persia, Vi jayanagar nor for 
that matter any other states or sentrepots, such as, Urmuz and 
Malacca had any naval force. The Malayian jancharas were single 
sail small vessels and the Jevansse merchant= junkas now operated 
only in the Indonesian archipslago and its close vicinity. Lven 
the marchantman belonging to Arabs and Gujaerstis though large 
ocean going vesssls wers not aquipped with artillery. Far reasons 
yst to be fully investigated 9 could not stand up to the 


Portuguase carracks and qalleons. 


In the Arabfian sea the Portuguese first landed at Calicut, 
the small but very important state for trade particularly in 
spices. Hight at the onsst they made it obvious that trade in 
peace on the basis of equality with other merchants was not their 
intention, In the very first voyage they tried though unsuccess~ 
fully to gst the Muslims merchants expelled from Calicut, hey 
intended to defeat thair rivals with ruthless force; hence there 
were explicit instructions for the second voyage (1500) to attack 
muslim ships at E The merchants of Malabar ports responded 
by commercial sanctions and the Portuguese found it difficult to 
obtain cargo, This led to open hostilities and bombardment of 
Calicut by the Portuguese. They finally retreated in the south 
to Lochin, Firishta says on the authority of Iuhfa-=t-ul Mu jahidin 


amer ararat 


1. Cf. Boxer, p.41, who attributes it to lack Of use of iron 
in Indian ûÛcean shipping. 


2. Carlo ™M.tLiopa, Guns and sails in the ۷ف‎ hase Of Europ gan 
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that it waa hare that the Portuguese establiahed their first 
۹ 


fort in India. 


They naw attempted to control the trade forcibly, The 
syatem Oof garctagzg was introduced 4t least from 1502 if not before. 
All ships operating in the Indian ocean were to take gartazes 
or passes, on payment, from the Portuguese govsrnor Or captain 
of a fort, However, for a while, under the influenca of thse 
first Vice-Aoy de Almeida (1505=9) they were forced to confine 
their activities to the sea slonse, The Almeida believed in the 
socalled 'blue water' policy — which he himself summed up in 
his oft=quoted advice to D. Manuel as follows, “as long as you 
may be pouerful at sea you will hold India as» yours; and if you 
do not possess this power, little will avail you a fortress 2n 
o The Almeida established the Portuguese supremacy over ths 
Asian waters, the only resistance offered by a joint Egyp tian= 
Gujarati fleet off Dlu in 1508 wes avenged in 1509 when they were 


thoroughly crushed, 


Afanso ds Albuquerque, the next governor (1509=15; changed 
this 'blus water’ policy altogether. He started establishing ports 
and carving Out a sea-borne Empire, In fact, it was Albuquerque 


who maûs Kkgstado ds Inga or the Portugusss Indian empires a reality. 


remena‏ ا 


1. Jazcikh-=-! Firishta, Nawal Kishore, Kanpur, 1874, P.373. 
2. #earson, Pe. 41. 


3. Jibid., po. 55 
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He wrested Goa from Sultan of Bijapur in 1510 and Malacca was 
taken in 1511, the next year, 1512 passed in defanding GoO2, 
bessigad by Turkish and Egyp tian conting ents supported by Bi japur, 
while Albuquerque was away cap turing Malecca. In 1513 the attempt 
to take Aden for blockading ths Red Ssa route = the key 
commercial channel betwsan the Mediterranean and India — failed, 
but the hegemony on Persian Gulf route was established when 
Hormuz was seized in 1515. 

The astenaible aim of the Portuguese was the "ssgarch of 
chr{latians and E as King John II hoped, "for (the) kingdom 
(of Praster John) would serve hin as 84 way-station on the route 
to India, from whence Portuguese Cap tains would bring back those 
riches haretofore distributed by ES However, in fact the 
Portuguese had two main ob jectives, (4) to monopolize and control 
trade in spices, particularly pepper ___ the monopoly was to be 
that of the king of Portugal himsalf ond (44i) to direct and tax 
trades in Indian Ocean for raising resources ko buy pepper for 
Sasa da India and finances Estado de India. An off=shoot oF this 


3 
was in Steangaard's words "production of protection and its sale," 


In a sansa, then, the Portuguese ambitions could be fulfilled by 
sither a destruction Of the Indo=Arab commerce or by {its heavy 


explotlstion through levy of tribute upon it, 


1. Ve"agalhaes=Godinho quoted in Immanuel Wallerstein, Ihe Fi 
Worl Sygatem, New York, 1974, Po326. , lhe fiodern 


2۰ Ibid, DPD 326۰ 


3J. Niele Stesnsgaard, The Asian Trade Revolution Qf the 3 
Century, Chicago, 1974,pP«08. the Seventeenth 
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wa would now digcuss the mechanism evolved by the Portuguese 

to achieve their aims, the inberent weaknesses and contradictions 
in their position, the extent of success achieved by them and 
the deqres of disruption and disturbances created by their 
activitins in the traditionally pesceful and free trade in the 


Indian Ûcean. 


The initial ob ject of the KR HEU wags to obtain 
monopoly of pepper trade in Europe by shifting the centre for 
pepper distribution from Venice to Lisbon by dfÉstroying the 
Levantinae trade carried by Arabs and Indian merchants. The 
Partugusse design for realizing this object was to seize control 
of Malabar's trade in pepper, which was a ma jor though certainly 
nat the only source of supply. They aimed st purchasing p epp sr 
cheaply for Casa da India and to sell ‘+ at almost monopoly 
prices in Ëuropse thareby extracting high E. The main 
problam before tham was that Of payment, a problem faced by all 
other Europ san companies afterwards. There was hardly any demand 
for European commodities in centres Of pepper trade or production 
and for that matter anywherés in south=Asian. Portuguese brought 
s2mê COPpP 8F, quick-silver, coral and alum but these came from 
Red Sea also which و‎ restricted the demand, Even copp er 


was not a favoured import, The Portuguese were thus, forced to 


gema a n 1 km i o a 


1 Jan hieniawicz, ‘The Portuguese Factory and trade İn p epp er 


during the 16th century',IESHR,Vol.VI,ho.l1,March 196%,‏ و 
. 0 


2. Jan Kienieuwlez, IESHR,Vol.VlI, no.d, 1969,0.70. 
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make paymante 4n bullion, gold and s{ilver. According to an 
estimate offared by Chaunu, "120 to 150,000 tongs of spices were 
boaght, (during the 16th century) almost without merchandis o 

in return, for 150 tons of gold, which the weight of domination 
had aeizad from the feeble African saocioties, and a quantity of 
specie difficult to calculate, but not at all comparable to the 
6000 tons of equivalent silver which remained tO be made 

This was not a happy situation for a small country like Portugal, 
especially in the early decades whan the prices Of silver iri 
turope were still considerably i. The profit from pepper trade 
to0 was NOt available for reinvestment in purchases since İt was 
spent on other needs Of the sovereign, The fesult was an acute 
shortage Of resources to finance pepper trade. The Portuguese 
answer to thia difficulty was brutal force, used aa a two= 
pronged weapon, to exclude the rival merchants from the fierce 
competition and to make money available by taxing trade in the 


Indian ûÛûcesan. 


They tried to sub jugate the rulers in Malabar and to 
control the pepper producers and merchants through them, The 
attempt failed {in Calicut, the Zamorin gave them concessions but 
was not ready or able to go full way with them, Kunhi Ali's raids 


and attecks caused further trouble, In Cochin they succeeded in 


wam amemeake n nayen a e tr rar aD AE: ms 


1. ÎI. wallerstein, 0.329, fons 


2. FoR. Braudel and f.Spooner, Prices in ECurope from 1450 ta 
1750' Jhe Cambridge Econom History of Europe, sټd.C.Rich‎ & 
wilson, axA48 lVol.ll, 0.460, Jeb. 
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forcing the rulers to cooperate, However these rulers were 
neither in full control of the pepper producing region nor of 
inland trade routes. The selenination of previous rivals from 
Arabian Sea, therefore, did not necessarily imply advantag sous 
terms oF trade for the Portuguese, The attempt to monopolise 
the supply of Malabar trade, therefore, failed, The rortuguese 
algo failed in blockading the trads in spices carried by the 
Indian and Arab merchants. Hormuz was seized in 1515 and the 
Persian Gulf route was brought under control but the ror tuguese 
remained unsuccessful in taking Aden in spite of two determined 
attempts, first by Albuquerque in 1513 and then by Caatro in 
1545, It was a crucial weakness becauss as long as Aden was 
nat taken the Arab and Indian merchants could not be sliminated. 
These Arab marchantas coming from ports ranging from Cairo to 
Bab-=al Mandab and the Indian merchants mainly from Gu jarst 
proved to be stubborn rivals. They reached the centres of 
supply early, bringing cash and cloth fran Gujarat that was 
much in denand in Malabar as well in the spice islands, made 
purchases, reinforced their ships and left much before the 
Portuguese armada could start on {its iL. There is svicencae 
to suggest that the Portuguese blockade of the Red Sea was 
hopelessly in effective and the Arab and Indian merchants 
carried their trade undeterrsd,. In 1530 the Portuguese flset 


of 10 well armed ships laid a careful blockade but to their 


et apinaamanTern nn renas DIDIER 
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chagrin the ships of their compstitors had already got back to 
Mocha. In 1538 again the sane story was repeated, In 1562 the 
armada spotted no less than 50 cargo ships belonging to Arabs 
and Indians but failed to stop a single ons, In the 1570's 
that tha Portugues ë ee the futility of their bilockace 


effort and discontinued it. 


Another devics used by the Arab and Iindfan merchants 
was trans»shipment during nights. They possessed small ships 
adap tad to coastal and river trade. These ships were used in 
shipping in river sstuarkes and bays and ahablead the bigg er 


ships to elude the POTtUŞgUSS 8. 


The Levant trade = the mainstay of Indo=-Arab commerce — 
thus retained by and larga its significance throughout ths courae 
of the 16th cantury Ain spite of the disturbances created ir the 
Arabian Sea by the Portuguese. The prosperity of the commerce 
on this route increased during the jand half of the century, but 
even during the first helf {it not only survived the Portuguese 
onslaught but remained almost as important as the Cap e-route., 

The data of pepper export to Liabon and to the Levant, collected 
by Jan a supports this assumption. The Table is 


reproduced below. 


1. Pearson, ğjpe 46-7 
2. ÃKSHN, vol. VÎ no. I, p.79 
3. JLSHR, vol. VI, mg. I, 0.62. 
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Years To Lisbon Through ths Levent 
1501-03 Û .4û 11 
1504-09 1.20 1.0 
1510-13 Û80 J.7 
1514-22 1.60 0.9 
1523-56 0.78 1.0 
1537-49 1.30 11 
1550-56 1.00 1.0 
1557-71 1.20 1.4 
1572-85 1.00 10 


The royal Portuguese monopoly of the pepper trade 
thus never became e reality and the Levant trede continued. 
The Vortuguene failed to overcome the basic economic weakness 
by their naval supremacy. The failure wes also an outcome 
of the conflicting aims, the tussles between the interasts of 
the Eatado and the factory, and the carrup tion of the Portuguese 
officials for whom their private trade was much morse impor tant 


than the revenues of the king. 


Ango ther factor responsible for Portuguese failure was the 
growing power of the Lttoman Turks. They conquered Syria and 
Egypt between 1514 and 1517, occupied Iraq {in 1534-5, took 
Aden in 153 and Basra in 1546. Thies greatly thwartad Portuguese 
anbitians in the Raed Ses. Tha Muslin merchants could, therefore, 


not be uwkp ad ا‎ fro the spices trade to the Levant through the 


Re=d 38a route. 
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However, a naw slement that probably helped in 
maintaining the rale of Arab and Indian traders in spice trade 
was the fact that pepper production seems to have responded 
to growing demand. The 16th century sau a rapid development 
in pepper production. Tom Piers estimates that the pepper 
ogroduction increased by 200 to 275% between 1515 and 1607. 
This became poasibls because of the technology Of p app er 
a "ünce plentsd, it dJoaas not naead tO ba gsred for". 
There was a constant incresse in demand in the whojs of India, 
from Vijayanagar, Û1 Jjapur, Golkunda to Mughal Cmpire axtending 
to Bengal. There was e parallel rise in demand ir Arabia and 
tha üUttoman Emoire, A large part of the supplies wears absorbed 


4 
{in Red Seas itself, besides the re-axports to the Levant. 


The increase in papper production that coincided with 
tha Portugusas advent is uauaily attributed to their share in 
trade, i anrl Ra both tacitly suggest this, İt, 
hawevar, ssems difficult ta agree with $hîis opinion, The supply 
to Eurape did not {inerease through tha Portugusse,. NG new 


markets wsra gained through the Portugunss they shsred only in 


1. Ihe Suma Orjental of Toms P{reg,vol.léll,Hakluyt Society, 
nos. B9=90, London, 1944. 


2. wallerstein, Pp. 331. 

J». üGodinho quoted in wallarstein, p.232. 
4. Jan Kieniewicz, IESHR,vol.Nl,no.l,0.72. 
5, üGodinho cited in wallerstein, p.331. 


6. POAEtuquses8 S588bOENS ERp{FS, P.809. 
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the existing pool of trade by merely attempting to change 

the direction and personnel of trade without affecting the 
volume, Instead of pepper reaching through the Indian, Arab 
and Italian merchants via the Levant route, it was to reach 
Europe carried by the Portuguese by the Cape=route. Even this 


attempt met with only partial success. 


There is no reason to belisve that pepp er consump tion 
in Europe increased substantially in Curope over the 16th 
century; nor did the prices of pepper fall. Therefore Jan 
Kienlewicz's assention that the increase in production occured 
ta keep pace with demand Ain Asia appears more a The 
larger demand and hence supply in India and Red Sea regior 


imglied larger shara of Arabs and Indians in the spice trade 


in spite of Portugusase {interferenCcB. 


The Portugusse tried to operate in Asian waters from a 
position of dominance based on naval power. Their attempt was 
ta destroy rivals particularly the Arabs and Indian Muslims by 
cantraling and caring the trade. The device used was the 
Sartaz system. Shaikh Jain=ud=Din has described the carteaz=- 
system neatly in his Tuhfat=ul Mu jahijidin, "very vessel, however 
smell, being providad with a distict pass ===- And upon each 
of thease passes a certain fes was fixed, on payment of which 


the pass was delivered to the master of the vessel, when about 


za a ammrenariRREDSa REN Sanam oe 
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to procesd On his VOYAGE «==» jf they fell in with any vessel, 
in which this letter of marque, OF pass, wea not to be found, 
they would finvarisbly make a seizure both of the ship, its crew 
end its و‎ Tha fes chargsd for thse gartaz was not high 
but it ensured that the ship was to trade only to a Portuguese 
fort or had to call at a» Portuguese fort to pay duties on its 
onward as w2l1l] as return fournay. A cash security had t0 be 
deposited at tha fort from where tha gta; was issued to gusarantse 
that the ship would in fact return to payran duties, Thera were 
further conditions for cargo and passemeras, In addition to 
restrictions on carrying arms and mnunitions, iron, copcrer and 
woad could ret ba a part of the cergo 1inca these could be used 
in building or repairing eremy ships. No Turks, Abyssinians ano 
‘Muslims' (7 Arabs} were permitted to be on bosrd,. Neither any 


2 
spices and pepper could be carried. 


The nysteam of çartazg was quite profitable since the 
confiscated cargos were lucrative prizes for the Portuguese 
officials, In 1540 a Gujarsti ship wag seized beacause judg ing 
from its position it not aiming towards the destination 


mentionad in the cartaz, 


The Fortugussé system of control over Asian waters was 


meta pa as o ameya 


1, Fearson, FP.é0. 
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based on a claim of fortroesses and a fleet of two saquadrons, 
one to block the Red Sea and the other to patrol the western 
coast of Rs Sut as we have discuassd sbov®ê, the blockade 
of the Red Saa was never effective. Even in the Arabian 33e 

a number Of ships succeeded in avoiding the conditions imposed 
by gartazea. The Portuguese, therefore, sought to introduce 
the cartag-arnada-cafjla system on sll channels Of soen-trade. 
By 1560 At was a well established practice for the ships 

op arsting on the Incian West ceast to move {in convoys under the 
protection of tte Portuguese a This ostensibly was for 
safe conduct but actually cortrolled the direction of commerce 
as well as the payment Of custon duties, The gafila eya tom 
made immense (anû devastating) impact on Asian i greatly 


harming the intereat of Arab and Gujarati carriers, 


Yet the P2rtuguese never succesded 4n cantrcoling fully 
the trade in Asian waters. EËÊven in their primes ob ject ¬——~ the 
ban on all Red Sea trade — they uwere not successful, Thea reg- 
trictions on trade uwlith this hostile Muslim arsa wera not 
practical and the confsssion of the failure did not take long to 
be made, The rortuguese themselves began to license trade from 
tha Red 56a to Diu from 1537, to Hormuz from 1539, to Cannor from 


4 
1546, and to Goa f{itsslf from 1556, According to Pearson the 


1. bGodinho cited in wallerstein, Pp. 327. 
2. #FE@arF3ON, p0, 45=7. 

3: lIbido, pele 
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Portuguesa system never became ‘so irkgsone' due to the fact 
that the port revenues wera more crucial to Portuguese system 
than any gains to be made by them from the stoppage of the 


Red Sea trede. 


The growing profits of the Portuguese in private trade 
in Asia and the amount received from the custom recsipts fron 
this trade and the widely prevalent corruption of the officials 
had its effect on the Portuguese system which began to be 
increasingly ineffective in the latter half of the 16th century. 


The emergence of the Portuguese in the Indian üûcean 
was certainly not a mere addition of another group of merchants 
competing with the Arab and Indian merchants. The merchants 
carrying the trade peacefully in Asian waters were faced with 
totally unfamiliar opponsnts, “not merchantg ~—— private 
anterpreneurs ~~ but sa formidable naval power, acting, in the 
name of a foreign state, on behalf of its merchants and eê, 
They picked up Muslims in general and Arabs in particular 4s 
their enemies and the main disturbance they crsated was their 
partiel ouster which they effected “by brute force and not by 


2 
peaceful competition". 


In Panikkar's view the gap created by the partial duster 


of the Arab merchants by the Portuguesa cartazg system was not 


ore arnt ana uN 


1 Godinho quoted in wallerstein, p. 330. 
2. BoxBr, P.446. 
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filled up by the Portugusse thenselves but mainly by the Indien 
merchants who “were able to cerry on their trade without the 
competition of Arab merchants and in that sense the Portugusss 
monopoly may be ssid to havs helped i This, however, jpre= 
supposss the total elimination of Arabs fron the Arabian Sea 

end the unlimited capacity on ths part of Indian merchants to 
expand their maritime trads, On the contrary, it seems that the 
Muslin marchants including Arabs gradually devised means to 
co-exist with the Portugusse through evasion or bribery. The 
big merchants were less affected; it was easier for them to 
survive in trade in apite of the Partuguese interference, larg ê 
number of rich muslim merchants are reported to have left Cochin 
For Calicut when the Portuguese dominance 4n Cochin hecene 
N, but they continued carrying trade undeterred. As we 
have ssen, the ortugunss aysten itsslf was not effective and 
strong enough to impose Portuguese control of either the long 
distance trades with Europe that was but small compared to the vast 
trade of د‎ nor to monopolise trade in the Indian Ûcean, In 
Vanlaur's worda they "did not jintroduc® a singles new economic 
s9lonent into commerce of South Asia ===-=- The Portugusse resgine 
only introduced a non-=intensive drain on existing atructure of 


4 
shipping and trade." 


ero ayran mana cman: 
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6y the 1530s the Turks became active again in the 
Persian Gulf and the Portuguese shares in carrying trade started 
declining. By 1560 AbBexandria was exporting ss much spices to 
Luropse as in the late 15th I The story afterwards i» 
Of a progressive decline of Portuguesa power, the union of 
portuguese croun with the crown of Spain, (1580), ths decline 
of Antwerp (through which Portuguese borne spices were distributed; 
4585 all contributed to the decline of Portuguese in Indian 
Ocean, even before the spp earance OF rival trading companies 
fron the two north Europ een, protestant countries, Holland and 
England. Before their arrival, the chief bensficiariess of the 
Partuguese decjiinae were the Indian and Arab merchants of the 
Arabian S6a and their Venetian and Genoese counterparts of tho 


™Meditarranean. 


e Dina a ae 
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lub enn Ping AU THC IMCALT OF OUTLH ANL LNGLToH 
SUALMACY (ce 1600-1750} 


fhe 17th century wuğtn eased substantial changes ir 
ugiANn ğraue ¢ seu warticipants apy @ared in 4sjan waters anû the 
‘ortugumnea tornded tO pass fFFOR the ataqe, ¬ Rufboer of oir 
centres GF maritime trade decayeĞ and new entrevûts EMGT'j ei, 


with c-rtain important changes Ain traGĞGe Toutes. 


suring the cOuESS oP thé 16th century the trade in the 
nakan walsrs had adjusted 4tself to tha new realities imcog iU 
by the ı ortujyuese, The Aigûan merchants larjcly retained 
trade win) tû the inherent weaknesses in the rOftugurse systlel.e 
The “ûartuJuese MONODOİy Of pepper trade, howuver AnefFicient ût 
mijht haus OBn wag the core Of Portuguese COMmRSrFCİ:İ Jûuef.  UuY 


his situatiun diii not endufé beyond the 16th Con tUFy Owir; tû 


the DFsach Gf that mongpoly by thea ûutch and the English. 


fhe dawt Of the 417th century was marke by the eetablighmcen:s 
uf tuO Porth Lurdo ban tracaûing companiss, The in,ljiah tast incis 
BAY wa ueteblished in 16UC and the various .uteh COM ar 1es 
merjed t0 Frum the vı. jin 16C2, IE was natural that the arer jenc - 
OF" fhvev Ccofuanjés gahuoulG 2f ect the entire pattern of ‘rahian 


4# Col .efCe, The vuutch were First to strike a2 thd Ortujuesei 
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Nealisiny tfeir naval sup efciority over the sloamer anû bulkier 
"QF UU S5 € a they struck at the weakest and mast crucial 
spot. un the oubtait they tried tO avoid an open challange i^ 
the nrabian i8 anû cirected théir ships towards the Indones i 4f 


archic #laygo and the spice Islans. 


fils it was passitble for the lLutch tû ceach the sic 7 
lslanris avoiding indi» and thus bypassing the Arasbjiaf Jea, tne 
interlocking nature Of Asian trade created an immediate impart 
gan thu Krabiarn l8» trade. The Outch monopolised the zumatrar 
Guu, aNnG by suuclyiny 4t ûn large quantities in LurFOG# dfir 
Guu the Superior alalVar uepu or fron thé turoğ gan and sven . ttoman 
Ek Thi» meant a drying Off of the brisk trade in pel wF 
wriûigcgh had gû far bean canductsd through the fed ةea‎ and the aval. 
Mor eOvVEr, the campulsiüns of thsrir trads {n aouth=east asi 
trouyht the vwutch iirectly to Iincia, The curopean cûmRTOdİ 1 -g 
nad haruly any market in these İislands,. Thess spice iİislance 
P»TOViCEuG a mafket for cattoûn 3000da and foodgrains in exchang#s fFD3P 
thelr vfDUuUCG, Fhe cutgh thus wers forced t: seek a foo0tnuld in 
south inoûia to obtain cloth; still their interests remain eû 
Focugeû an sûuthesast Asia, But the Fact that ™alabar pep, er 
commu eted with tnê inferior xumatran pepser which the uutch mungpD- 


le uwoie OARE Bei, IRS Tragbc MHastOoEy QF the 36a 1589-1622, 
fhe uabûridj e university ‘TFeS8, 1950 “qHakluyt GOC EY gele 


Ze fe “oreland, Akbal t9 2ق یي‎ Bl, bew Delhi, 1972, o-. 5 FF; 
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lisaed first drew the Dutch to the Arabian Sea, and to attemot to 
cut off the export of #alabar pepper to the Red Sea altoyethsr. 
The Dutch ultirately succeeded in this endeavour to0, seizing 
Cochin in 165963 and impusing their monopoly over #elabar p epi ef 


as well. 


The . Grtuguese did not only face the Gutch onslaught, +z 
number of other forces too combined together t$0 hasten their 
passing away. The Turkû = Persian conflict resulted in the decay 
of the silk trade through »leppo and therefore, Hormuz Geclinedc. 
The ûafavit attemts ta develop Handar Abbas {û2mbroon) toc 
contributed to the regquced siğjnificance Of Hormuz, In 16272 tte 
”ersian and tngiish joined forces and cap tured Hormuz from thc 
“Qrtuguese. The seizer of Muscat by the Arabs in 1647 complet ad 


their rout in tha rersian Gulf. 


whãls to the ûutch the Arabian 502 area was a zone üf 
secondary interest, to the tnglish tast India Lompany it turned 
out to bs» jta primary cuonc#sIrn, at ]1sast for most of tha 17th 
centurya The ingylish Cumpgony was unable to rival tha Gutch ir 
south=waast Asia andl so thay turnaûd to the îÎughal impire afc triea 
Lu get hold ir the AFsaLian Saa, A permanant tnylish factoOiy wag 
astablisred at urat iP A four years prior to the ûpeniry of 
the ûutch factory ther#, By ths snd ûf the 2nd decade of tha 17th 
century the tinqlish و‎ with India was to the tune of half j 


million pounds sterling. 
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vfs ûf th= ma jar sources Of a&aarly conflict bG:tween the 
emnglash and the Iindisn merchants and tha #ujhal authorities 
orijionated in thelr atteept to sarticlipate in uujarat's trage 
with the Hed tua, Thie thea ™ujhals would nt ajree to; onc the 
conflict leu to tha ingliah glunderiny indian ahi-s callin; on 
Hed a2#a yurte ir 1612 and causirg cOoRnsiderabla though temgorary 
luse tû Fre uu jerat trade, Thé au jarat trade haû come tû be 
cuonfirad mouebtiy tû the Arébjan a#e since the trade with sûuthe= ٍ 
Hast “sia sharply declined by tha 2nd decade of thea 1ftP cı ntUrY. 
It was thus reaturael for the Lujarati marchants tO OfFor stiff 
rusigtance bù any nau Tivale in the "eqa Sea trade, The ms Jur 
ol ject Of the inalieh, as lete as the third voyage, in 157, was 
$6 sxuliGrs Lhe ted S#8 markete, #specially ndeng the puter tials 
of thse dircsct tradco with inGis wera yet to be ful}y AE. 
Thug the cnglish Last Iindta Lompany's direct interferonce struck 
Iindo=nrfab cmt #rce eversely orfecisetly ghen the vutch by thuir 
monOpoly OF aumstrar pepger were aleo causing sr2fits tû oaclin r 


ir trie commerc#.e 


iy the turn gf the secûnd decêde, the injlish bean 
gaining @ foothold in the uu jarat trade, ™idaletor's atlacka or 
ali jarati ahios anû Hest's successful defence against the oOrtujJuza: 


caussl sûmt change in thse sttitude of thé Mughal authorities. 


I YES O RE in a E ıı î OEE ROE a DY N “Es RR. 


i. jih= contemporary injlish svidence suggests that thu sujarati 
traues to Achin atopped İn 1615, there was however, some 
teviuvaû after E1. 
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The #u;hsl roartugüunse war and the hostilities that foliowed 
\UI513«10,, the siege of Laman by the Mujghals end attacks ly the 
"OFtugus#se on Gujarat ships t00 worked in fFagour of the nartF 
uUNGG 6a LOM enilen, The Uutch in 1614 rscelved gue 4n invitation 
ftom t$Pf3 wujarat art officials t5 sttack tha Fortuguvng anû 
help ed the tughals in taking a 

iU kep the tnglish out gf tho Keû ûca trades thet su jerat 
rvetchants TFesiateûd them jn Fagkha as vell and were iwportent rough 
t0 BuUCLCeEOU at least terpOrartily, HE their jinetancoe, 4n 15۹0, 
mjgGcletar failec f3 geft any privileges at Focha, Hut this avuocess 
in thé face 3f un,lish suweriarity on the high seas was bounce to 
be ahûrt liuec, The cnglgish were determined £0 s#cure a foûfthûld 
at Fogchaé, and throujh the abow of power on the high sees, Uy 
airing anc pluncering su jarat ships carrying POFtuguese Car tazes, 
ttey Gruks oun all rcssistance, İn 1618 they succeadeo in SEAUUF aN 


a faAEMAC from the “zehs of Sana allowing them trae with ™ocha. 


in 1620's thu cad Imams of ana ended thes Tuzkdeah iuje 
ir! Y¥smeuft, ang the İiumam's pûrt Of tacha began to Flourish st the 
expense OF HGan which declined rayidly due to Turkieh malacminijistt a= 
tion, Fhe oeivileoges at ™ocha thus wera very timely and grûvideG 


tha tmylliah wit an GQpLortun{ity to gain en Bûqgeê GOvs»r atherg jr the 
4 
eû 38a trad#. 
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Having ostablished a foothold at ™ocha anc Surat, the 
Last İindjia Lompany attanp ted to become carrÃûtrs belusen Surat 
anû Fochs Dut ajain the uu jaret merchants oj;posesd the move and 
Tefuseûd to senû titeir 300ds on board cnmjlieah ا‎ The om lhigsh 
retaliatud and gfdered ssizer Of uu jarat a sailirg 
an ”ortujusse carftazas,. SGince the ûu jarat merchants were unable 
tû facet the challange on sea they resisted tû othar methods. 
In 1615 a qeneral boycott was observed and the tnglish fail-a 
tu attain muon a yard of calicoaes or any other merchandise suitab] » 
far tha #ocha E Under the pressures of the uujarat merchants 
tha Kuyhal authorities An 1620 reavoked the permission to thu 
tngliah to import corals froe the #feû The tngldseh anauwer 
ta thease wa® ajain thu use of brute forco On the open sea, uhjcs 
brlanging to Ju jarat marchants as well as rince Khurram wek e 
E andi the Aed Sea trade of ıujarat was badly affected. 49 
=a rusgult tha loceêl autharity wore sufPiciently cowed down tu 
gerit the cnglish to carry on thajr 0 The inyglish cegt 
Înûia vomuarny thus establieahad 4ûtsa right tû pareticjpats in thu 
ildad 5es traûê, The au jarat merchanta too were forced tO roconcilet 
Tchuanssaves to this neu participant. İn 16241 the nerc™“anta from 
Ahmadabad e sshding their merchandise <o #ocha on inyiish 
ghNlo« an freight. 
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in 1621 the Dutch too tried to follow the ټngqliah‎ sxamy le 
and cantured ıu jarat ships in the ed i anid forced thu 
merchants tO take licences from than on a The troubles 
containsd during 162275 when the inglish =syain atartea attackinij 
uu jarat ehipg, viven tha vesasels that Fad ljiconces iagusd by thea 
iCnglish uere not aparsd, The ships ktelaonging to Tavakkul «li 

and Shivaji zaniya were a in 1623, lan jbar, cartyin:, 

10U sujarat traders ‘of gualdity® on board was EE The *™ujhal 
autharitius at this time wara E00 pDre=occui®sd with hurram' s 
révult to take cugnizancé of these incidents. The merchants were 
thus left t5 their aun dev{icas. The chief merchants Hari ji aniya 
and hhwa ja Jalaluddin Mjirza Fahmood and others a 
SE The tngdish wrenched a number of concessions, This 
further incraaseG thrAir appetita and attacks and selizers of vessels 
telonging to uu jarat merchants continued. It was only in 1424 
that the “uyhal officials paid hesd to the merchants, persaistont 
com isaints, nll] the inolg4iah Pactoic it Surat were ا‎ aS 8 
rasgult the attacks on 2u jarat shlpying subsided, A Naw a: justment 
4%35 WOCkRhECd DUE, 4s both the cantenders roalised nach other's 
stranth anc weakniêèsaes an their own, Though thu Enylinh bad 
aupeariorlcy ûf ths s8sas and thé Gujarat ahilpping ves on thair 
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mMRFCY, yat for crodit facilities and sao:th functioning in the 
sujarat markets they Jer? NMOF® oF lass dsp endant on the cov. aration 
thse merchants at ûuujarat,. A settlement was thus mace, among the 
signatories wers the Jrominent merchants including Fiuhamrad sal ab 
Tabrezi, kizamuddin, Hahmud Ali Isfahank, Ali Fagshhadi, Vir ji vora 
and Har} a The Agd 38s trades thus was salvaged for the .ujarat 


merchants to sao0me extent. 


However, tha privileges enjoyed by the inglish at ocha 
Bdvasrsaly affected the traûe of the Indian merchants. This crowned 
the general sat=back sufFared by Gujarat merchants’ trade with ths 
Hed 35a as a ranult of the arrivs}l of the Lutch and the unylish. 
Already in 1626 the ûutch factar + elsaert noted $ *nll merchants from 
whatevsr country they come, complain bitterly, Portuguese Foslems anc 
Hindus all concur in putting the blames Por this stete of things nntirsl 
an thea [(njlish and on us, saying that we are the scourgss of the 38a 
and of their prosperity. ÛUfPten enough, 4f we notice eny short-cûoming, 
and blame tham, or threaten them, for dit, the leading merchants tel} 
us they heartily wish ws had naver cams to their E 

UF the navigation seasons Felsaert says : “Tuo (ships) of kiny' 
usually clear in February, and sail from river in March, carrying Jû:ds 
on fraijht for anyone wuha offers; they reach Focha at tha end of npril, 
whoera their Joods may havn to lje over a year for want of buyers, but 
the shios start on their voyage in August, unless one is destined for 
Juez or Mecca (diuda) in which case it winters at Focha, anda the yoods 


3 
Bf® sold at leijaure." 
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fhe fali of Hormuz in 1627Z generally established the 
ingifigh satrxnjgth Ain the Arabian 36a, Ûut the Uutch t0: :extenGaed 
their traur $û versilia in 1623 and having better financial resources 
and svices to sell in “ersian markets they began to rival the 
inglûish, The sujarati merchants tu0 geinsd by the disap; varance 
ùf ¢$hê orftuguese cor trol, ’ersian merchants alsù startel 
visiting »urat. The ’ ersian port Bandar Abtes (ao0mbroon, row 


FH laced HOEMUZ. 


in 1620s the hastilities between the Mughal Lep eror 4nd 
» ersjan provided a= further fillip to Pesrsjan uulf trads, Le tO 
the stoppage Of overland trade between the Fughel ano afavids 
emire, much Of the trade was directed tO the uu jarat ports. 
when tha ‘gortuguaoss sttacked the uu jarat sbipping Ain the a 
e» shartlived alliancs was formed between the lutch ana tnjيlish‎ 
and in 1625 they inflicted another defeat on the E The 
alliance lasted wtill 1629 but Ait provided security to the rujarat 
ahi.s, İn 1626 ا ا‎ fleet escorted hb three »ujarat 


junks back to Surat. 


The volume of lu jarat trace with rersie was su high that 
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apparently the Gujarat shipping was not sufficient to cope dith 
it, The uujarat merchants forced the Dutch ships to unload rice 
ana catton snd carry their goods to dandar Abbas, Similariy the 
tnglish too were compelled bY Harti Vaisys and Vir ji Vora to 
transport goods of Surat marchants to Gulf porta or ta repay 

the loan of more than 350,000 larfis the inglûiah owed ta them. The 
English haG to ا‎ The Gujarat trade with the GuIP flourishes 
and the tngiiah had to face stiff competition fron the uu jaratis 
at öĞandar #bbas. Though they gqainsd huge anoun ts as EKE 
their oun trade sufferud,. #hoan they tried to tsfusa Carrying 
goods bslonging to uu jarat merchants they wara forced tO relent. 
The strength and hold of the Gujarat merchants was such that ths 
Lnglish hao to provide escort Gujarat junks, In 1629 they 


escorted 6 Surat junks to Persia. 


It appears that sfter the 16206 Gujarat and other Asian 
morchenta re-=assorted thoir position and tide ouer the initial 
ahock and setback to Arabian 56a trade, They were forced to 
concede some share to new rivals, the ktnglish and the Ûuteh, 
especially in the carrying ttadse,. Un the whale tho larger oart 


of the trade of the Arabian Ss» was retsined by the Indian shippin; 
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merchants in spits of the flutter in the first decade of the 
17th century, İIF the furopean ships ware more safe the frei.ht 


1 
ratas on indian ships were much lower, by almost 3» half. 


It dura not seem thus possible to agree with Neils 
Steengsard's thesis that the energence of North CLurop ean Lom ani es 
{in the arabian waters simply destroyed the trad» of the Asian 
merchants the so called O, Hecording toe Neils z»taengaari 
{n 1620's the Dutch and English share in the As{etic trade rose 
«a much that the Asian peddlers were simply forced to pave way 
for the now enterants. There was now 8 direct {nternatianasl trade 
through the Lape of Good Hope, which increasingly ES the 


Jevant route and an 'Asjiatic Trade Revolution’ took places. 


Uur evidence, however, suggest that contrary to this assum - 
tion the trsds in the Asian wators remained largely uith the sian 
tradarsg they only conceded some share to Europ eans who wers bo 
depend on dJujsrat merchants to 8» grsat extent not only for ths 
access to the market but also for credit facilitbs. The Arabian 
36a trade thus only rasd justed {tself to new Tealities anû No 


4 
change meritting tha designation of ®» revolution took places. 
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The daujarat fatiné of 163C adversely affected the «rabijan 
ea Triads but the oversea cOomrerce picked up quite sûon, iy 1635 
the üûujarat ships were beck again at e zahid Beq anû 
»hahbander of Surat too resumed their trading UE. ha 
re-emergence of Aden tüo helpeRû in the rşcovery Of HeaG 3ea trals, 
Theé Arabs who captursd Aden frûm the ûttonans in 1627, tried to 
attract trede to Aden by greatly reducing the custom duties. it 
had tha desired sffect; in 1636 ofght Gujarat ships reachoaû 


3 
Adiun, The RHad 5ea trade, however, suffsred many ps and û3uwns. 


In ths late 1630s the ingqléiah resumed their piraticai 
i this rokindlead the hostilities between the tnglish 
end the Mughal E This Cfisruwption of links boetwuer 
Mocha anû ټCairo‎ owing to Turko=Arab conflict further affeacte:) 
the Red šea as But the Persian Gulf trade picked qy as 34 
consequences Üasrca jeined in importance nore s40 because the 
Mughsl tmp eror had forbidden the trade uf{th SGSandar Abbasa, The 
ûujarat goods 8 Ffeached Bandar Abbas and the Mediterranean 
world via Hasra. The Red Sea trade t00 in spite Of setbacks 
continued, #hile the saaller merchants withdraw dus to the risks 
Of piracy, ships belonging to merchant princes such as Vir ji vora 
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anû deahiĞ Beq cantinued 0 frequent Focha and other Red Sea 
Ei in 16447 thé öûutch attempt to mongpoliae Rad begs trade anû 
their embargo on Gujarat ships further disturbed the trace {in the 
E The ûujarcat merchants were sû alarmed that they rsfused 
to take thé risk of sending their 3Joods sven on ktnglish shics. 
The tnjlish carrying trade thus sufferad; this coujled with the 
detoriating economic situstion at Facha forced the English to 


4 
close doun thualr factory at Mocha {in 1661. 


The injlish faced rough weather in the Persian üulf asa 
well,  fhs Uutch who wera financially bhettsr off than the tnygiish 
and had a large number ûf ships {in their fleet sterted outstripping 
their trade in the Gulf, The Dutch slashed down their freight 
rates to 1/3rd of the freight charged by the A and drove 
away the injlish from thë carrying trade, But the inglish 
cerrying trade soon recovsired owing to the Dutch attacks and 
embargos on sujarati shipping. In Pace of these sttecks the 
Wujarat merchants preferrsd Cnjيlish‎ e. when the war over 
Wandhar began ayjain in 1648, the ’erslans seized five Gujarat 


shipa including one belonging to the (mperor,. This Perso-=Mughal 
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conflict further helo ed Europ ean merchants in the Gulf, The 
Mughal authoritisue tried to resiat the shipping away of this 


lucralive trade into thé hands of the Europ san contendesrse 

In 1652 the ğurat officials prohibited the transport of goods 

to Handar A4Abtıas by the SHR! The Outch attempt to avoid the 
similar restriction failed, and the Mughal Lap eror refused to 
give ther permission for continuing their carrying trade he 
pointed out that this would be against the interests of his oun 
SHAR: But ths uujarat shipping was not destined to qain out 
of thease deliberate policy, The war betueen the Dutch and the 
ES, and the üutch anu the ا‎ created such e disorder 
a in the üulf that thu uujaratl ahipping aleost ceased to راه‎ in 


4657 not a single uujarat junk visited any  ersilan Gulf port. 


The troublss endured during the 1660s eas well. The inglish 
and Outch refused to carry the cargo of Gu jeret merchants on 
freight. The situation worstened much that the Armonians and 
Persians left Surat for Bander E The Gujarat trade with 


ersin and Persian Gulf ports declined sharply. 


A contributing factor in the disruption of Persian sulf 
trade was the rise of Yarubis, Muscat fell to Yarubis in 1650 


end they not only swept eway the wortuqgusese but appeared as 84 
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a resl pirate force in the area, Post interestingly this New 
Arab maritimes power was based on ahips bullt for dit at Suret. 
This arrangement (involving repairs of ships at Surat as wall) 
should have provided sons security to Uujarat shipping; but 
the Yarubis seer to havs been quite unpredictable in these 


nattars. 


The atory of the Rad Sea trade was someliTdif far ent. 
Contrary tu the declines of üujarat trade in the Persian ûulf the 
uujarat merchants trade with the Red Sea ports flourished during 
the 2nd half of the 17th century, After the closure of the 
Lnglinah factory the uujarat shipping picked up, The English 
themself started uning Ju jarat vessels, in 1662 they hired 4 
ship from Beni Las to transport their goods to ik. The shipua 
belonging to nrmenian merchants to0 wire used by the Aish. 
The Head Sea market came back fully into the hands of vu jerat 
merchants in 166s, fhe oujarat trade with the Red š6» received 
a fPfurthar jimpetus since the Cn3ligh found 4it cheaper and 
canveniont to obtain ™ocha and Aoed Sea goods at Surst for homs- 
wak ie E 

frade Ain Mocha coffee devalop ed particulsrly, Tha ujarat 
merchants brought coffee from ™ocha to Surat. Ît wes here 


4 
bought anû sent by the tinjglish Last India Company to England. 
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suring thu» 1680s the uutch Cast India comgGany t0 Fallowed suit, 
they too began buying Arabian coffee at E After the closure 
of their factory at Focha in 4 they wears totally dependent 

on Surat swylias for onward shipments tO LUrODp 8. Thea derand 

was so high that ths Jurat merchants sterted also obtaining 
Abyssinian coffee though A was inferior to the ™acha ceo fee. 

The Asian merchants ir gensral and the uujarat werchants in 
particular maintained their cantrol over the Hod ea trace doun 

tû tha early decades of the 16th century. Farchant princes such 
as Huila Ghafur, uhammad 3aleh Challaby and many othare GERE 
Mulla Ghafur who was a Gohre and came from 8 modest background 
achieved a runaway Success. At the turn of the 16th century 

hes possussed a fleet ûf 13 seagoing ships. He had a bitter f eud 
with the Chellabies. This finally led to the ruin of the Mulla 
fankly in 1730. However, during his heydays Mulla ûuhafur achievoi 
remarkable success sven a3ainst the Europeans while st th: turn 

of the 16th century he launched a crusade ajainst the fFraNQiS 

and persuaded the Arabs, ”"ersien snd Turks to join hin. All 

trade uAth the Red Ses was suspended till the LuroLl sans wecs tO 
relent and jay compensation for their piracies,. xhile the Fulla 


himself gained fAinancielly, he was unablo to selisinata Curoyg nan 
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uiratical activitios uhen the Dutch blockaded Surat, Surat was 


forced to comprtoniss. 


It was thus during the first half of the 18th century 
that the Eurog ean gqraduaslly increased their control of tha krabien 
Saa ang athe Asian merchants begen to sse their praninent position 
finally ship away. The Chellabies, tha ûhafoor fanily and other 
Asian marchanta found {it hard to naintain their trade tili 


1730s, wheresfter $he decline of Suret began in right sarnest. 


Une of the contributory factors for the decline of 
Arabian 3ea trade wan the piraftical activities Of the Yarubis. 
Uuring the reign of Saif Ibn Sultan (c. 1692-1711) the Yarubi 
navy became a jowerful force and uscet war-ashiG challenged the 
dujarat nerchants. The trade received a further setback ا ا‎ 


the Shah of Iran prohg{bited the export of treasure to Indias. 


fhe factars for the decline and disrwption of Arabisn 
Saa trades Seem many, The omergence of the English port of 
Bombay with » direct trade through the Cape of Good Hope with 


1ittls scope for Asian merchants too contributed to the declines. 


rtawaver, according to Ashin Oas lupta the eclligys was a 
result ùf the coliapse of three great Emoi{ires which wets earlier 
rssponsible for the flourishing trade, The üUfttomans, the öSafavids 


1 declinea د‎ 
anû the Mughal kapires fell and alongwith them /the Arabian trads. 
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